I  Tradition  and  top  honors 


John  Seigenthaler.  Frank  Sutherland. 

Two  distinguished  newsmen.  Two  winners. 

Sutherland  spent  20  years  a"  The  Tennessean  in  Nashville  before  he  left  to  hold  top 
editing  positions  at  three  other  Gannett  newspapers.  Two  years  ago,  he  returned  as  editor. 

Seigenthaler,  at  The  Tennessean  42  years,  was  its  longtime  editor  and  now  is  chairman  and 
publisher.  He  also  was  the  founding  editorial  director  of  USA  TODAY. 

Both  received  national  recognition  in  the  1991  Best  of  Gannett  contest.  ' 

Sutherland  was  named  Editor  of  the  Year,  an  award  that  singles  him  out  for  dramatic 
achievements  at  The  Tennessean  in  1991. 

Seigenthaler  received  ttie  William  Ringle  Outstanding  Special  Achievement  Career  Award. 
That  recognizes  newspaper  accomplishments  and  contributions  throughout  his  lifetime. 

We  salute  these  two  journalists  and  their  tradition  of  Tennessean  leadership.  And  (on 
pages  24-25  inside)  we  salute  all  top  Best  of  Gannett  winners. 

They  bring  their  best  to  Gannett  newspaper  readers  every  day. 
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When  the  Confederate  Air  Force 
was  looking  for  a  new  home,  they 
needed  a  hig  sky.  And  a  city  with  a 
heart  and  soul  to  match. 

There  are  more  than  8,000  members  that  would  be  kind  to  their  priceless 

of  the  Confederate  Air  Force,  a  proud  aircraft. 

and  unique  organization  dedicated  to  They  also  needed  a  warm  friendly 

preserving  the  aircraft  of  WWII  and  atmosphere  that  would  welcome  their 
the  memory  of  the  brave  men  and  staff  and  the  thousands  of  members 
women  who  served  during  this  great  and  other  guests  who  come  to  visit  each 
military  conflict.  year. 

When  they  chose  Midland,  Texas  as  We  our  proud  to  have  shared  in  the 
the  headquarters  for  their  American  community  leadership  that  welcomed 
Airpower  Heritage  Foundation  and  the  CAF  to  a  big  sky  and  the  heart  and 
Museum,  they  needed  a  dry  climate  soul  of  Midland,  Texas. 

Midland  Reporter-Telegram 


Midland,  Texas 


Program  Your  VCR  With  Your  Newspaper? 

That's  right.  More  than  300  North  American  newspapers 
are  strengthening  their  readership  and  increasing  circulation 
by  publishing  VCR  PlusCode^"*  numbers. 


Your  readers  depend  on  the 
PlusCode  numbers  in  your 
daily  newspaper  to  record 
their  favorite  shows.  They 
use  the  paper  to  program 
their  VCRs! 


PROMOTION 


Manufacturer  tie-ins, 
national  cross  promotions 
and  national  market  TV, 
cable  and  radio  promotions 
are  underway  to  promote 
VCR  Plus+. 


More  than  ten  percent  of 
those  buying  VCR  Plus+'“ 
say  they  have  subscribed  to 
their  local  newspaper  since 
they  bought  the  unit, 
specifically  to  get  the  VCR 
PlusCode  numbers.* 


ADVERTISING 


Newspapers  reported  that 
they  attracted  new 
advertisers  when  they 
added  the  PlusCode 
numbers  to  their  TV  listings. 


.  SI  UNITED 

iH  MEDIA 

200  PARK  AVENUE 

7  J  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10166 

A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 

'warranty  card  database  VCR  Ptus-t-,  Instant  Programmer  and  PlusCode  are  registered  trademarks  of  Gemstar  Development  Corp. 


To  take  advantage  of  VCR  Plus+,  please  call  Brad  Bushell  at  800-221-4816 

(in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 
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The  4th 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


Presidential  press  plane  controversy  renewed 


DECEMBER 

8-9— Kansas-Missourl  Sports  Editors  Convention,  Drury  Inn,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


JANUARY 

16-18— Northwest  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention,  Holiday  Inn,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

19-22— International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Winter  Meeting,  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

29-31— Poynter  Institute,  Ownership  &  Leadership  Conference,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


FEBRUARY 

13-14 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Trade  Show,  Georgia  Center  for  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education,  Athens,  Ga. 

13-15 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

23-26— Inland  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Sheraton  Bonaventure 
Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

26-28 — Center  for  Earth  Resource  Management  Applications,  Annual 
Recycled  Paper  Conference,  Omni  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

26-29— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Human  Resources 
Committee/Department  and  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation  Annual  Conference  and  Meeting,  Hilton  HotelA/Valt  Disney 
Wodd  Village,  Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fla. 

29-3/2 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


DECEMBER 

1-6— American  Press  Institute,  “Marketing  the  Daily  Newspaper”  Semi¬ 
nar,  API  Headquarters.  Reston,  Va. 

1-6— Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “Covering  the  Courts" 
Seminar,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 

1-6— Poynter  Institute,  Newspaper  Design  (Spanish)  Seminar,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

4- 6— National  Association  of  Government  Communicators  Annual  Com¬ 

munications  School,  Rosslyn  Westpark  Hotel,  Arlington,  Va. 

5- 6— Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  “Newsroom  Technology; 

The  Next  Generation”  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
8-13 — American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Photojournalism  Seminar,  API 
Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

8-13— Poynter  Institute,  Writing  and  Editing  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

10-11 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 
Newspaper  Insert  Conference,  Dallas,  Texas. 

12 — Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  “Multiculturalism  and  Higher 
Education”  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

18-20— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  “Paper  and  Ink  Problems  in  the 
Pressroom”  Workshop,  GATF  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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JANUARY 

5-10 — American  Press  Institute,  “Editing  the  Weekly  and  Community 
Newspaper”  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

5-11 — American  Press  Institute,  City  and  Metro  Editors  (over  75,000  circu¬ 
lation)  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

13-15— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Printing  Plant  Layout  and  Facil¬ 
ity  Design  Workshop,  GATF  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

16— Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  “The  Columbian  Quincen¬ 
tenary  and  Multiculturalism”  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

19-24 — American  Press  Institute,  Business  and  Economic  News  Coverage 
Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

19-24 — Poynter  Institute,  Writing  &  Editing  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

31-2/2— Mid  America  Press  Institute,  “Economics,  Ethics  and  Ergonomics” 
Seminar,  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FEBRUARY 

2-7— American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Development  Program  (over 
75,(XX}  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston.  Va. 
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Teacher  of  the  Year.  Carol  Lange  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
High  School  for  Science  and  Technology,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  was  named  the  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund’s  1991 
High  School  Teacher  of  the  Year. 

Lange  has  taught  English  for  21  years  and  advised 
scholastic  publications  for  17  years.  She  teaches  five 
sections  of  Intensive  Journalistic  Writing.  In  honor  of  her 
selection  of  teacher  of  the  year,  the  Newspaper  Fund  will 
award  a  $1 ,000  scholarship  to  one  of  Lange’s  seniors  who 
will  be  a  news-editorial  major  in  college  next  fall.  The 
recipient  will  be  chosen  through  a  writing  competition  to 
be  held  next  spring. 
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William  ShakesteaK  —  Ot/eljlk  Night 


Encourage  greatness  and  excellence 
in  journalism  with  your  ad  in  E&P’s 
1992  Directory  of  Journalism  Awards 
and  Fellowships.  Call  attention  to  the 
award,  grant,  fellowship  or  scholarship 
your  organization  offers.  Your  ad  in  this 
section  will  raise  not  only  the  quantity 
of  entries  but  also  the  quality  of  entries. 

The  more  entries  —  the  tougher  the 
competition. 

This  directory  is  a  pullout  section  within  the 
December  28  issue  and  serves  as  a  guide  for 
journalists  from  the  student  to  the  profession' 
al  level.  >^0 


ISSUE  DATE:  December  28,  1991 
CLOSINGS:  Space  —  December  11 

Material  —  December  16 


For  reservations  and  information  call  Steve  Townsley  at 
(212)  675-4380  or  your  local  sales  representative. 


Chicago:  312*641*0041 
San  Francisco:  415*421*7950 


New  York:  212*675»4380 
Los  Angeles:  213*382*6346 


New  Orleans:  504*386*9673 


a  Editor  A  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011-4234 


Personal  attention 
for  the  life  of  your  {ress. 

Actually,  our  commitment  begins  long  before  you  even  own  a  Goss®  press.  We’re 
there  from  the  start,  assisting  you  through  the  long  months  of  planning  to  help  you 
create  an  efficient  newspaper  production  plant.  That  same  kind  of  personal  attention 
can  provide  you  with  services  for  a  turnkey  installation.  We  also  help  you  develop 
skills  for  troubleshooting,  reducing  waste,  and  improving  print  quality  with  world- 
class  training  programs,  foremost  in  the  industry.  And  should  the  need  arise, 
field  support  and  parts  services  are  available  around-the-clock,  for  the  life  of 
your  press.  That’s  the  Rockwell  commitment — a  commitment  unmatched  in  the 
industry.  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  —  the  Americas,  Rockwell  International. 
1-708-850-5600. 

Rockwell 

International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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James  Wright  Brown 
Pubiisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Whose  side  are  you  on? 

The  depressed  state  of  newspaper  advertising  which  has  adversely 
affected  newspaper  earnings  is  well-known,  has  been  widely  re¬ 
ported  in  all  media,  and  should  be  especially  apparent  to  those  who 
work  for  newspapers.  One  would  think,  therefore,  that  newspaper 
people  would  rally  ’round  the  flag  to  do  what  they  can  to  reverse  the 
trend  and  keep  the  flag  flying. 

Not  so!  In  many  cases  the  personal  interests  of  one  group  of 
employees  are  put  above  the  interests  of  all  other  employees  as  well 
as  those  of  the  employer. 

In  Norwalk,  Conn.,  for  instance,  the  Newspaper  Guild,  which 
claims  to  represent  the  newsroom  staff  at  The  Hour,  is  asking  read¬ 
ers  to  boycott  the  paper  until  management  agrees  to  a  contract.  The 
Guild  unit  claims  it  has  collected  hundreds  of  cards  from  readers 
promising  to  cancel  subscriptions.  This  is  the  same  tactic  unions 
employed  earlier  this  year  in  an  effort  to  force  their  demands  on  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  which  they  almost  succeeded  in  killing  off.  It 
will  have  the  same  effect  in  Norwalk  if  it  persists.  Employees  may 
honestly  feel  they  have  legitimate  grievances,  but  trying  to  destroy 
the  company  that  employs  them  is  not  the  way  to  settle  them. 

A  similar  situation  exists  at  the  new  $450  million  plant  of  the  New 
York  Times  in  Edison,  N.J.,  which  the  Newspaper  Mail  and  Deliver¬ 
ers’  Union  has  kept  closed  because  of  its  contractual  demands  since  it 
was  completed  a  year  ago.  An  arbitrator’s  award  iE&P,  Nov.  16, 
Page  45)  seems  to  have  paved  the  way  for  opening  the  plant  early 
next  year.  The  main  reason  the  union  has  resisted  the  Times’  con¬ 
tract  demands,  and  also  why  it  has  opposed  the  arbitrator’s  award, 
seems  to  be  that  it  would  change  work  rules  that  have  been  in 
existence  for  30  years. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  works  for  newspapers  that 
changes  and  innovations  in  work  habits  in  all  phases  of  production  are 
imperative  if  newspapers  are  to  meet  the  competition  and  overcome 
the  recession.  It  is  going  to  take  teamwork  to  do  it. 


TV  in  the  ciassroom 

There  is  a  storm  brewing  in  Texas  over  Channel  One  which  is 
beamed  by  Whittle  Communications  Inc.  to  more  than  1,000  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  with  a  daily  12-niinute  current  events  pro¬ 
gram,  including  two  minutes  of  commercials.  Some  parents  and 
educators  want  the  program  banned  because  of  the  commercials.  The 
New  York  Board  of  Regents  has  banned  Channel  One  from  the 
state’s  public  schools  and  California’s  superintendent  of  schools  vows 
to  throw  roadblocks  in  its  way. 

A  Wall  Street  Journal  report  on  this  development  quotes  Texas 
school  board  officials  as  noting  that,  over  a  year’s  time,  the  daily  two 
minutes  of  commercials  add  up  to  a  single  school  day  and  the  12 
minutes  spent  viewing  the  entire  program  total  six  school  days. 

That  is  something  for  all  parents  and  educators  to  think  about. 


Chatter  Member 
The  Audit  Bureau 
Audit  of  Circulations 
Bureau 


ABP 


Member  ANFA 
American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 

6  mo.  avg.  circulation  December  1990  —  27,635 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  established 
March  22, 1884;  Newspaperdom  established  March,  1892; 
the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June 
29, 1901,  Advertising,  January  22, 1925. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Says  sports  editor  is  too  confrontational 


I  have  difficulty  comprehending 
Tracy  Dodds’  attitude  in  M.L.  Stein’s 
article  on  female  sportswriters  and 
sexual  harassment  in  the  Oct.  26 
issue. 

Ms.  Dodds  seems  to  have  a  con¬ 
frontational  attitude.  As  a  newspaper 
reporter  she  should  know  that  she  has 
to  cover  a  good  many  things  that  may 
not  be  palatable.  Does  she  complain 
about  the  blood  on  the  pavement  at  an 
auto  accident?  If  she  barges  into  a 
men’s  locker  room,  does  she  actually 
expect  men  not  to  be  changing  clothes 
and  taking  showers?  What  are  locker 


—  Attention! 

Editor  &  Publisher  magazine  is 
publishing  its  annual  list  of  newspaper 
transactions  in  the  Jan.  4,  1992  edi¬ 
tion. 

Brokers,  counselors  and  invest¬ 
ment  bankers  are  asked  to  submit 
their  own  list  of  the  transactions  they 
were  involved  with  during  1991. 

As  always,  the  format  will  list  the 
name  of  the  newspaper  or  newspa¬ 
pers;  its  frequency  of  publication; 
terms  of  the  transaction  if  made  pub¬ 
lic;  the  names  of  the  sellers  and  buy¬ 
ers;  the  names  of  brokers  or  counsel- 
ers  and  the  party  or  parties  they  repre¬ 
sented. 

A  Dec.  1  deadline  for  the  list  has 
been  established.  Lists  should  be 
mailed  to  Lucille  Williams,  E&P,  8  S. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Suite  1601,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  60603.  Lists  may  also  be 
faxed  to  (312)  641-0043. 


NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

Marshall  Field  announces  that  his 
new  Chicago  Sun  will  start  Dec.  1. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  Times  announces  it 
will  start  daily  news  programs  from  its 
newsroom  over  station  WMCA. 

4c  «  « 

The  Office  of  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  announces  newspapers  will  be 
able  to  replace  old  printing  equipment 
with  newer  models.  Previous  rules 
denied  the  use  of  emergency  rating  for 
such  replacement. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
November  22,  1941 


rooms  for?  Are  the  men  supposed  to 
be  wearing  designer  terry  cloth  robes 
and  eating  canapes  just  to  suit  Ms. 
Dodds’  sensibilities? 

When  the  issue  of  women  reporters 
in  men’s  locker  rooms  first  came  up 
years  ago,  the  men  protested  then  that 
it  was  an  invasion  of  privacy.  When 
Ms.  Dodds  walks  into  the  locker  room 
it  is  she  who  is  sexually  harassing  the 
men.  Doesn’t  she  know  this? 

Accusing  someone  of  sexual  ha¬ 
rassment  is  in  itself  a  form  of  sexual 
harassment;  when  she  accuses  men,  it 
is  she  who  is  harassing. 


Blames  Gannett 

Re:  George  Gameau’s  Oct.  26  story 
“Newspaper  war  ends’’: 

“A  liberal  voice  in  a  staunchly  con¬ 
servative  state  .  .  .”? 

In  Arkansas  every  statewide  office¬ 
holder  is  a  Democrat.  The  state’s  del¬ 
egation  to  Washington  is  comprised 
of  five  Democrats  and  one  Republi¬ 
can  and  the  overall  voting  record  is 
consistently  liberal. 

The  Gazette’s  failure  was  due  to 
Gannett  mismanagement,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  paper  accurately 
reflected  the  liberal  bent  of  the  state. 

David  Cox 
Cherokee  Village,  Ark. 


Like  the  little  boy  who  cried  wolf- 
no  pun  intended— K)nce  too  often,  I 
think  the  entire  issue  of  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  has  distorted  itself  into  some 
kind  of  women’s  assertiveness-train¬ 
ing  formula.  It  has  lost  all  credibility. 

I  hope  Ms.  Dodds  never  has  to 
cover  war:  She  might  complain  about 
dead  bodies  and  the  loud  noises  that 
accompany  explosions. 

Michael  M.  Peters 
Red  Bluff,  Calif. 


A  situation 
to  ponder 


As  United  Press  International  con¬ 
tinues  to  slide,  the  Associated  Press 
in  some  states  has  a  wire  monopoly, 
though  its  officials  could  claim  that  at 
times  it  was  handed  to  them. 

Metro  publishers  may  point  to 
other  wire  sources  such  as  the 
Washington  Post-Los  Angeles  Times 
service,  but  is  does  not  cover  legisla¬ 
tive  news  in  Boise  or  Helena,  for 
example. 

Unlike  the  phone  companies,  AP  is 
non-profit.  However,  if  it  is  a  monop¬ 
oly — the  only  seller  of  a  commodity — 
it  might  invite  regulation  as  a  public 
utility.  Whether  the  First  Amendment 
would  bar  this  could  make  an  inter¬ 
esting  debate.  (Telephone  system  reg¬ 
ulation  does  not  intefere  with  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  calls.) 

{See  LETTERS  on  page  42) 
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Can  we  talk? 

Despite  hostilities,  signs  of  peace  between  newspapers  and  baby  Beiis 


By  George  Garneau 

While  newspapers  and  phone  com¬ 
panies  are  waging  a  savage  public 
relations  and  lobbying  war  over  infor¬ 
mation  services,  there  are  signs  of  a 
truce. 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp.  and  Pulit¬ 
zer  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  have  been 
discussing  possible  joint  ventures. 

The  talks  began  even  before  the 
seven  regional  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
nies  won  final  court  approval — de¬ 
spite  failed  appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  newspaper  and  consumer 
groups — to  enter  the  information  ser¬ 
vices  business  from  which  they  had 
been  banned  since  the  breakup  of 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.  in  1985.  Now  they  are  free  to  offer 
to  consumers  services,  such  as  elec¬ 
tronic  versions  of  yellow  pages  and 
classified  ads,  to  consumers. 

Post-Dispatch  publisher  Nicholas 
G.  Penniman  IV,  who  has  been 
swamped  with  phone  calls  since  the 
news  broke  recently,  dismisses  the 
development  as  a  “tempest  in  a  teapot.” 

There  have  been  “a  few  casual 
exploratory  talks”  but  “no  substantia- 
tive  face  to  face  discussions,”  he 
said. 

Asked  what  the  scenario  of  such  a 
relationship,  he  said,  “I'm  not  sure 
who  needs  who.” 

The  Post  Dispatch  is  less  confron¬ 
tational  about  the  baby  Bells  than 
others  in  the  newspaper  business, 
including  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

“We  are  not  as  militant  as  many  of 
the  publishers  are.  We  would  rather 
find  ways  of  jointly  making  money 
than  spending  our  time  and  effort 
fighting,”  Penniman  said.  “This  does 
not  preclude  us  from  supporting  the 
newspaper  industry  to  assure  the 
emergence  of  the  electronic  age  is 
done  with  fairness  to  all.” 

In  a  related  development,  Pulitzer 
is  starting  a  videotex  service  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  Called  PostLink,  it  will  cost  $9.95 


a  month,  and  users  with  a  computer 
and  a  modem  will  pay  no  hourly 
charges  to  use  it. 

“We’re  getting  our  toes  in  the 
water,”  Penniman  said. 

The  service  is  designed  to  make 
money  and  “more  important,  find  out 
what  consumers  want  from  such  a 
system,”  he  said.  “We  don’t  know 
much  about  this  business  right  now. 
We  are  going  to  find  out.” 

One  of  the  questions  to  be  resolved 
is  whether  customers  want  graphics. 

A  Pulitzer  subsidiary.  News  Infor¬ 
mation  Inc.,  is  negotiating  with  infor¬ 
mation  providers.  A  text-only  ser¬ 
vice,  it  tentatively  will  offer  headlines 
of  local  to  international  news,  a 
library  service,  stock  prices,  airline 
reservation,  an  encyclopedia. 

Southwestern  Bell  is  a  vendor  to 


By  Tony  Case 

Disgruntled  black  employees  of  a 
Mississippi  newspaper  known  for  its 
progressive  editorial  stance  at  the 
forefront  of  the  South’s  civil  rights 
uprising  continue  their  two-month- 
old  walkout,  charging  the  paper's 
management  with  discrimination. 

Nineteen  black  employees  and  30 
independent  paper  carriers  of  the 
Delta  Democrat-Times  in  Greenville 
failed  to  show  up  for  work  Sept.  29, 
four  days  after  the  firing  of  district 
manager  Dorothy  Ringold,  who  is 
black,  and  subsequent  rumors  that 
other  firings  were  imminent. 

Circulation  director  Harold  Jones, 
who  refused  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  E&P  and  referred  questions  to 
publisher  Vernon  DeBolt,  told  the 
Associated  Press  he  fired  Ringold 
after  finding  a  stack  of  unprocessed 
subscription  cancellation  notices  in 
her  desk. 


the  PostLink  system,  providing  com¬ 
puter  services. 

With  a  universe  of  65,000  comput¬ 
ers  in  its  market,  the  service  will 
break  even  with  2,000  subscribers  he 
said.  The  investment  was  less  than 
$250,000. 

The  system  will  use  the  same 
means  of  delivery  as  Pulitzer’s  Sports 
Stats,  a  service  designed  to  collect 
sports  scores  from  146  high  schools. 
The  10-year-old  service,  relying  on 
students  for  reporting,  delivers  the 
news  by  computer  to  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  for  its  zoned  local  coverage  and 
to  other  area  newspaper  subscribers. 

Penniman  said  Pulitzer  is  consider¬ 
ing  a  plan  to  franchise  the  Sports  Stats 
system  to  other  papers.  It  currently 
operates  at  about  break-even  finan¬ 
cially. 


Additionally,  a  group  called  the 
Coalition  of  Media  Workers  repre¬ 
senting  the  striking  employees  issued 
a  list  of  22  written  grievances,  up¬ 
holding  their  belief  that  “the  Delta 
Democrat-Times  shows  arrogant  con¬ 
tempt  for  black  employees.” 

The  complaints  claim  that  working 
conditions  vary  between  departments 
staffed  with  mostly  white  workers 
and  those  that  are  predominantly 
black. 

“Black  employees  freeze  during 
the  winter  due  to  the  lack  of  heating  in 
the  facility”  and  “bum  in  the  summer 
due  to  the  lack  of  air  conditioning,” 
one  grievance  stated. 

Both  men  and  women  staffers  of 
the  pressroom,  mailroom  and  circula¬ 
tion  department,  most  of  whom  are 
black,  must  share  one  bathroom, 
while  the  mostly-white  editorial  and 
advertising  departments  have  sepa- 

(See  WALKOUT  on  page  37) 


Walkout  continues  at  Mississippi  daily 
Black  employees  charge  discrimination 
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Negotiations  off 

UPl  management^  Wire  Service  Guiid  faii  to  work  out  a  deai 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Although  a  hearing  on  the  United 
Press  International  motion  to  nullify 
its  contract  with  the  Wire  Service 
Guild  was  postponed  to  allow  further 
talks  to  reach  what  looked  like  a  deal 
between  the  two  groups,  negotiations 
broke  off  without  an  agreement. 

UPI  wilt  ask  the  court  to  reschedule 
a  hearing  on  the  motion. 

Originally  scheduled  to  begin  at  2 
p.m.  Nov.  19  in  front  of  U.S.  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Judge  Francis  G.  Conrad  in 
Manhattan,  the  UPI  motion  was 
pushed  back  to  7  p.m.  by  other  mat¬ 
ters  before  the  court,  at  which  time 
attorneys  postponed  further  action. 
They  did,  however,  reportedly  re¬ 
serve  the  right  to  reappear  before 
Judge  Conrad  if  a  deal  with  the  union 
could  not  be  reached. 

As  E&P  went  to  press,  talks  between 
UPI  officials  and  Guild  representa¬ 
tives  in  Philadelphia  broke  off  without 
an  agreement.  Neither  side  would  dis¬ 
cuss  any  provisions  on  the  table. 

Prior  to  the  latest  court  action,  the 
Wire  Service  Guild  executive  com¬ 
mittee  called  a  strike  authorization 
vote  among  Guild  members.  The  vote 
does  not  mean  there  will  be  a  strike, 
but  would  give  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  the  power  to  call  one  should  it 
believe  it  necessary. 


moot  when  Philadelphia  staffer 
Chuck  Moody,  a  member  of  the  WSG 
executive  committee,  was  reinstated. 
Moody’s  dismissal  had  been  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  Guild,  but  when  a  junior 
staffer  who  had  been  kept  in  the 
bureau  quit.  Moody  was  brought 
back. 

Employees  continue  to  leave  the 
company,  with  some  high-profile 
staffers  recently  quitting.  Included 
among  them  are  former  White  House 
correspondent  Norman  D.  Sandler, 
who  has  joined  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  public  affairs  firm  Powell  Tate; 
former  Pentagon  correspondent  Eliot 
Brenner,  who  is  ending  a  family  con¬ 
nection  with  UPI  that  lasted  more 
than  50  years  to  become  a  speech 
writer  for  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick 
Cheney;  and  former  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  correspondent  Dan  Carmichael, 
who  once  served  as  national  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Wire  Service 
Guild,  who  has  been  hired  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  in  Washington. 

At  a  staff  meeting  Nov.  15,  Pieter 
VanBennekom,  UPI  president  and 
CEO,  told  those  assembled  that, 
while  the  bankruptcy  proceedings 
continued,  he  would  no  longer 
actively  solicit  buyers  for  the  com¬ 
pany. 


Levy  and  the  WSG  have  charged  UPI  with  stalling 
negotiations  by  presenting  only  unreasonable  and 
unacceptable  proposals. 


This  vote  “is  not  a  particularly  dra¬ 
matic  turn,”  explained  Guild  execu¬ 
tive  committee  member  Doug  Levy, 
UPI  science  writer  in  Washington. 
“We  do  hope  it  lets  the  company 
know  we  are  serious.” 

Levy  and  the  WSG  have  charged 
UPI  with  stalling  negotiations  by  pre¬ 
senting  only  unreasonable  and  unac¬ 
ceptable  proposals. 

UPI  executive  vice  president/edi¬ 
tor  A1  Rossiter  Jr.  said  he  did  not 
believe  that  to  be  the  case  at  all  and 
that  the  company  has  done  everything 
possible  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  union. 

One  issue  of  contention  be¬ 
tween  the  union  and  UPI  became 


Rossiter  noted,  however,  that  talks 
already  in  motion  for  the  sale  of  the 
UPI  radio  network  continued. 

In  an  attempt  to  better  serve  its 
broadcast  customers,  UPI  announced 
a  new  service  called  UPI-FaxNEWS, 
which  offers  them  facsimile  service  of 
specific  UPI  reports  of  their  choice. 

The  service,  aimed  at  stations  that 
are  less  news-oriented,  is  designed  to 
provide  cost  savings  for  those  sta¬ 
tions  that  may  not  be  interested  in  the 
full  wire  service. 

In  addition,  Rossiter  said  a  number 
of  newspapers  have  signed  up  to 
receive  an  advisory  service  from  the 
Wieck  Photo  Database  in  Dallas, 
which  allows  papers  to  purchase  indi¬ 


vidual  UPI  photos. 

The  Wieck  Photo  Database,  oper¬ 
ated  by  former  UPI  Southwest 
regional  editor  Jim  Wieck,  charges 
newspapers  for  photos  based  on  their 
circulation.  Prices  range  from  $25  for 
a  black-and-white  shot  to  the  smallest 
circulation  category,  under  50,000,  to 
$200  for  a  color  photo  to  a  newspaper 
with  circulation  over  500,000, 
according  to  Rossiter. 

Newspapers  are  alerted  to  avail¬ 
able  photos  —  both  from  UPI,  free¬ 
lancers  and  other  news  services  asso-  - 
ciated  with  Wieck  —  through  an 
advisory  system  plugged  into  the 
newspapers’  front-end  system  and 
coded  for  reception  by  photo  and  sec¬ 
tion  editors.  The  advisory  service  is 
made  available  for  a  monthly  fee,  or 
newspapers  can  call  Wieck  to  check 
on  the  availability  of  a  particular  pho¬ 
tograph. 

Baltimore  Sun 
offers  buyouts 
to  employees 

In  an  attempt  to  cut  its  work  force, 
the  Baltimore  Sun  is  offering  a  volun¬ 
tary  severance  package  to  its  non¬ 
union  employees  and  is  negotiating  a 
similar  deal  with  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Newspaper  Guild. 

Craft  and  transportation  employ¬ 
ees — such  as  pressmen,  engravers, 
mailers  and  truck  drivers — are  not 
included  in  the  offer. 

The  offer,  which  is  necessitated  by 
declining  advertising  and  circulation, 
is  being  made  to  about  400  non-union 
staffers  in  nearly  all  departments.  An 
additional  800  union-covered  employ¬ 
ees  could  be  offered  a  similar  pack¬ 
age. 

Advertising  volume  at  the  Sun  is 
down  about  8%  from  1990,  according 
to  the  paper. 

Severance  offered  is  calculated  by 
length  of  employment. 

Those  with  six  months  to  under  two 
years’  service  are  offered  six  months’ 
salary ;  two  years  to  under  14  years,  12 
months’  salary;  14  or  more  years,  15 
months’  salary;  and  15  or  more  years 
and  55  years  of  age,  15  months’  sal¬ 
ary.  The  deal  also  includes  a  health 
care  package  and  is  available  until 
Jan.  7,  1992. 
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Home  for  Christmas? 

Release  of  more  hostages  gives  hope  that  Associated  Press 
newsman  Terry  Anderson  could  be  released  within  the  next  few  weeks 


By  Debra  Gersh 

With  the  release  from  Lebanon  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  Western  hostages 
since  August  came  possibly  the  most 
encouraging  news  to  date  about  the 
potential  release  of  newsman  Terry 
Anderson,  who  has  been  a  captive  in 
Lebanon  for  more  than  six  years. 

At  a  news  conference  in  Damascus 
following  their  release  Nov.  18,  for¬ 
mer  hostages  Terry  Waite  and 
Thomas  Sutherland,  who  had  been 
held  with  Anderson,  spoke  of  their 
captors’  apparent  desire  to  free  the 
remaining  hostages  and  of  the  futility 
of  holding  them  any  longer. 

“This  afternoon,  when  we  were  sit¬ 
ting  together  in  our  cell,  chained  to 
the  wall  as  we  have  been  chained  to 
the  wall  for  the  last  five  years  —  and 
in  some  cases,  as  Tom  and  others,  for 
seven  years  —  23  hours  and  50  min¬ 
utes  a  day,  one  of  our  captors  came  in 
and  told  us  that  Tom  and  myself 
would  be  freed  this  evening,”  said 
Anglican  church  envoy  Waite,  who 
was  abducted  Jan.  20,  1987,  while  on 
a  mission  to  Beirut  to  free  the  hos¬ 
tages. 

“He  also  said  to  me:  ‘We  apologize 


for  having  captured  you;  we  recog¬ 
nize  now  that  this  was  the  wrong  thing 
to  do,  that  holding  hostages  achieves 
no  constructive  purpose,’  ”  Waite 
said,  adding  that  his  captor  said  “that 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  [hostage 
Americans]  Joseph  Cicippio  and 
Alann  Steen  would  be  released,  we 
hope  within  the  next  five  days.  He 
furthermore  said  that  by  the  end  of  the 
month  Terry  Anderson  would  be  set 
free.” 


message  on  her  answering  machine  in 
Cadiz,  Ky.,  that  she  was  “thrilled” 
by  the  release  of  Sutherland  and 
Waite  but  that  she  was  not  doing  any 
interviews  right  now. 

Sutherland  and  Waite  had  been 
with  Anderson  just  a  few  hours  before 
their  news  conference,  and  both  men 
pledged  to  continue  efforts  for  his 
release. 

Perez  de  Cuellar’s  “job  is  not  done 
because  we  left  Terry  Anderson 


“I  sure  hope  Terry  does  come  out  by  the  end  of  the 
month,”  Hagey  said.  “It  would  be  a  great  Christmas 
present  for  his  family  and  friends.” 


United  Nations  Secretary-General 
Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar,  who  lately 
has  taken  an  active  role  in  negotia¬ 
tions,  fueled  hopes  for  more  hostage 
releases  when  he  told  reporters  that 
“the  groups”  and  the  Iranian  and 
Syrian  governments  have  offered  him 
the  release  of  all  hostages  by  Christ¬ 
mas. 

Anderson’s  sister,  Peggy  Say,  left  a 


about  three  or  four  hours  ago  in  Leba¬ 
non,  and  he’s  no  longer  chained  to  the 
wall,  thank  God,  but  he’s  still  in  a 
room  that  has  very  little  fresh  air  and 
no  daylight  whatsoever,”  said 
Sutherland,  dean  of  agriculture  at  the 
American  University  of  Beirut. 

“Without  Terry  Anderson,  I 
couldn’t  have  made  it  six-and-a-half 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


Stories  about  Waite  iink  to  North  scheme  may  have  been  heid 


Anglican  church  envoy  Terry 
Waite  had  been  on  his  fifth  mission  to 
Beirut  trying  to  free  Western  hostages 
held  in  Lebanon  when  he  was  kid¬ 
napped  by  Islamic  Jihad  in  January 
1987. 

News  reports  following  Waite’s 
release  Nov.  18  have  raised  questions 
about  his  role  in  the  release  of  some 
hostages  and  about  whether  he  may 
have  unwittingly  been  a  frontman  for 
the  arms-for-hostages  deals  that  came 
to  be  known  as  Iran-contra. 

In  a  Nov.  19  Washington  Post  arti¬ 
cle,  George  Lardner  Jr.  and  Nora 
Boustany  reported  that  Waite  used  to 
leave  the  telephone  number  of  retired 
Lt.  Col.  Oliver  North  as  a  contact  for 
friends  and  relatives  when  he  was  in 
Beirut. 

North,  a  former  National  Security 
Council  staffer,  was  instrumental  in 
effecting  negotiations  which  led  to  the 


trading  of  arms  to  Iran  in  exchange  for 
the  release  of  American  hostages. 

The  Post  reported  that  Waite  and 
North  worked  together  closely, 
although  it  was  unclear  how  much 
Waite  knew  about  the  American  deals 
with  Iran. 

Further,  according  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  “News  organizations  have 
known  many  details  about  Waite’s 
work  with  North,  but  have  declined  to 
publicize  them  while  he  was  a  hos¬ 
tage.  The  BBC,  for  instance,  has  had 
a  documentary  on  the  Waite-North 
relationship  ready  for  more  than  three 
years;  it  is  scheduled  to  air  tonight 
[Nov.  19].” 

William  E.  Schmidt  of  the  New 
York  Times  also  reported  on  Nov.  19 
that,  just  before  Waite  was  kid¬ 
napped,  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
said  Waite  had  played  a  role,  possibly 
without  his  knowledge,  in  the  arms- 


for-hostages  deals. 

According  to  the  Times,  Waite 
“issued  a  written  statement  in  Lon¬ 
don  forcefully  denying  that  [he]  was 
involved  in  any  way  in  de^ings  in 
arms  or  money  .  .  .  But  at  the  same 
time,  he  would  neither  confirm  nor 
deny  reports  that  he  had  several 
meetings  with  Col.  North,  saying  only 
that  it  was  his  responsibility  to  meet 
with  anyone  who  might  help  win  the 
hostages’  freedom.” 

Waite  had  been  given  credit  for 
arranging  the  release  of  American 
hostages  David  Jacobsen,  the  Rev. 
Lawrence  Martin  Jenco  and  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Weir,  but  two  months  be¬ 
fore  Waite  was  kidnapped,  details  of 
the  arms-for-hostages  deals  became 
public  and  it  was  learned  that  the 
releases  likely  had  been  a  result  of 
those  negotiations. 

—  Debra  Gersh 
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Monopoly  in  Milwaukee? 

Shoppers,  weeklies  unite  to  chaiienge  TMC  product, 
cross-ownership  of  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel  parent 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

To  protest  the  launching  of  a  new 
Milwaukee  Journal  total  market  cov¬ 
erage  product,  shopper  and  weekly 
newspaper  competitors  are  consider¬ 
ing  a  license  renewal  challenge  of 
Journal  Communication’s  Milwaukee 
television  station. 

“Absolutely  there  is  going  to  be  a 
license  challenge,”  said  Anthony  R. 
Pipito,  publisher  of  Ad  Express  Publi¬ 
cations,  which  publishes  eight  Mil- 
waukee-area  shoppers. 

Other  shopper  and  community 
paper  publishers  are  less  emphatic 
that  the  operating  license  of  Journal 
Communication’s  NBC  affiliate 
WTMJ-TV,  which  expires  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1992,  will  be  challenged  at  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion. 

However,  virtually  all  the  Journal’s 
weekly  competitors  take  the  same 
position  about  the  daily  newspaper’s 
new  TMC  product,  the  Express  Line. 

They  say  Express  Line  is  really  a 
new  shopper  in  the  market,  launched 
to  consolidate  what  they  call  Journal 
Communication’s  “monopoly”  in 
area  print  and  broadcast. 


Blonien  added. 

Not  only  is  Express  Line  a  shop¬ 
per,  the  publishers  say,  it  also  violates 
FCC  cross-ownership  rules. 

Thomas  H.  Krekel,  publisher  of  the 
This  Week  shoppers  and  The  Villager 
newspapers,  compares  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  publishers  situation  with  that  of 
the  three  newspaper  companies 
which  recently  filed  a  petition  chal¬ 
lenging  the  license  renewal  of  Gannett 
Co.’s  WUSA-TV  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  companies  complained  that 
Gannett’s  recent  purchase  of  five  sub¬ 
urban  dailies  violated  cross-owner- 
ship  rules  {E&P,  Sept.  28,  1991.  P. 
14).  So  far,  publisher  action  has  been 
limited  to  angry  editorials,  cartoons, 
and  a  series  of  full-page  ads  with  the 
common  theme  that  Journal  Commu¬ 
nications  is  already  too  dominant. 

In  addition  to  publishing  the  after¬ 
noon  Milwaukee  Journal  and  morning 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  the  company’s 
ADD  Inc.  publishes  about  65  shop¬ 
pers  and  paid  community  weeklies  in 
Wisconsin  and  other  states.  It  owns 
an  AM  and  an  FM  radio  station  plus 
a  microwave  communications  com¬ 
pany,  in  addition  to  the  tv  station. 


“[The  Journal]  refuses  to  acknowledge  Express  Line 
Is  a  free-standing  shopper.  But  that’s  what  it  is,  and 
what  we’re  saying  is,  enough  is  enough,’’  said  Wayne 
Toske,  publisher  of  Community  Newspapers  Inc., 
which  publishes  22  paid-circulation  weeklies. 


“[The  Journal]  refuses  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  Express  Line  is  a  free-standing 
shopper.  But  that’s  what  it  is,  and 
what  we’re  saying  is,  enough  is 
enough,”  said  Wayne  Toske,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Community  Newspapers 
Inc.,  which  publishes  22  paid-circula¬ 
tion  weeklies. 

“The  Journal  is  using  the  most 
obvious  form  of  deception  in  trying  to 
pretend  this  is  not  a  newspaper,”  said 
J.J.  Blonien,  publisher  of  Enterprise 
Newspapers,  a  chain  of  six  free-cir- 
culation  newspapers. 

“They  call  it  information,  they  call 
it  entertainment  —  anything  but 
news  —  because  they  are  going  to  get 
their  fanny  in  a  jam  with  the  FCC,” 


“Journal’s  vast  ownership  of  media 
in  the  Milwaukee  market  threatens 
information  choices,”  is  the  headine 
of  one  ad  run  by  Community  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  This  Week  Publications. 

“It  didn’t  work  in  Moscow.  Will  it 
work  in  Milwaukee?”  asks  a  house  ad 
in  the  Enterprise  Newspapers. 

The  ad  calls  Express  Line  “a  new 
Big  Brother”  in  the  Journal  Commu¬ 
nications  family  and  warns,  “If  this 
expansion  into  the  weekly  newspaper 
industry  is  left  unchecked,  there  is  a 
high  probability  that  the  alternative 
editorial  and  marketing  voice  of 
some  hometown  newspapers  could  be 
silenced  forever.” 

A  radio  talk-show  host,  Mark  Bell¬ 


ing  of  WISN-AM,  has  also  editorial¬ 
ized  against  the  new  product. 

“You  may  find  this  hard  to 
believe,”  he  began  one  show  in 
October,  “but  the  Journal  Company 
apparently  doesn’t  think  it  has 
enough  media  outlets  in  Milwaukee 
....  At  some  point,  doesn’t  some¬ 
one  have  to  ask  whether  or  not  the 
Journal  Company’s  operation  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  is  in  restraint  of  trade?” 

The  object  of  all  this  enmity  is  a 
broadsheet  product  syndicated  by 
Landmark  Communications.  Its  edi¬ 
torial  content  is  heavy  on  news  of 
celebrities  and  entertainment. 

Express  Line  circulates  in  certain 
ZIP  codes  in  two  Milwaukee  suburbs, 
Wauwatosa  and  West  Allis. 

Publisher  Toske  said  the  distribu¬ 
tion  is  specifically  aimed  at  his  week¬ 
lies  and  area  shoppers. 

“They’re  coming  out  the  same  day 
we  come  out.  They’re  coming  out  in 
the  same  zones  we  are  in.  They’re 
coming  right  at  us,”  he  said. 

For  its  part,  Journal/Sentinel  Inc., 
which  publishes  the  evening  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  and  the  morning  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel,  says  Express  Line  is 
nothing  more  than  a  TMC  product  for 
the  Journal. 

“We’re  doing  this  because  our 
advertisers  have  told  us  they  need 
total  market  coverage,  they  want  total 
market  coverage,”  said  Robert  H. 
Wills,  executive  vice  president  of 
Journal/Sentinel  Inc, 

Wills  says  claims  that  Journal  Com¬ 
munications  “dominates”  Milwau¬ 
kee  media  are  laughable  given  the 
great  number  of  competitors. 

“We  have  so  many  levels  of  media 
competition  that  those  allegations  are 
almost  meaningless,”  he  said. 

“They’re  trying  to  paint  this  as  a 
David  and  Goliath  thing,”  Wills 
added,  “but  one  of  the  companies  has 
23  papers,  for  example.  With  tv, 
radio,  the  Chicago  newspapers  and, 
in  the  outstate  area,  the  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  papers  coming  in,  we 
know  there  is  a  lot  of  competition  out 
there.” 

All  that  competition  has  hurt  com¬ 
munity  papers  so  far.  Wills  argues, 
and  this  supplement  to  the  Journal  is 
unlikely  to  have  any  effect. 

Indeed,  one  Journal  competitor 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Ingersoll  sells 
British  papers 


Ingersoll  Publications  Ltd.,  the  British  company  con¬ 
trolled  by  former  U.S.  publisher  Ralph  Ingersoll  II,  has 
sold  most  of  its  U.K.  newspaper  holdings. 

The  buyer  was  a  management  team  led  by  Birmingham 
Post  and  Mail  managing  director  and  editor  in  chief  Chris 
Oakley. 

The  sale  was  valued  at  more  than  $213  million. 

The  deal  included  the  Post  and  Mail  and  Sunday  Mer¬ 
cury  in  Birmingham,  Coventry  Evening  Telegraph  and 
Citizen  plus  sports  and  shopper  papers.  It  also  included 
real  estate  and  equipment. 

Oakley  was  financed  by  the  Candover  Fund,  a  British 
venture  capital  firm.  Sir  Norman  Fowler,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  is  non-executive  chairman  of  the  management 
buyers. 

The  deal  leaves  Ingersoll  with  the  Irish  Press  Group, 
including  the  Irish  Press,  Evening  Press  and  Sunday  Press 
in  Dublin. 

Ingersoll  made  “a  very  decent  return”  on  his  invest¬ 
ment,  said  Ann  Benanati,  who,  as  head  of  Chase  Manhat¬ 
tan’s  media  industries  group,  advised  Ingersoll. 

Ingersoll  and  the  New  York  investment  firm  E.M.  War¬ 
burg,  Pincus  &  Co.  acquired  the  papers  in  1988.  After 
defaulting  on  some  of  the  huge  debts  from  their  buying 
binge,  Warburg  and  Ingersoll  divided  their  empire  in  1990 
at  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  Ingersoll  taking  the  U.K.  and 
Warburg  taking  the  U.S.  holdings. 

Benanati  said  Ingersoll  will  use  the  proceeds  to  buy 
specialized  publications — as  opposed  to  newspapers — in 
Continental  Europe. 

Cuba  OKs  Visnews 
Havana  bureau 

For  the  first  time  in  30  years,  Cuba  has  allowed  a 
Western  television  news  agency  to  set  up  a  full-time 
bureau  in  the  island  nation. 

Still  ruled  by  the  diehard  Communist  Fidel  Castro,  Cuba 
gave  the  nod  for  Visnews,  the  international  agency  owned 
by  Reuters,  NBC  and  BBC,  to  establish  a  bureau  in  its 
capital  of  Havana. 

The  bureau  will  be  headed  by  correspondent  Alfredo 
Tedeschi,  a  33-year-old  Argentinian. 

The  only  foreign  networks  with  permanent  Cuban  pre¬ 
sences  had  been  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

11/19/9111/12/9111/19/90  1 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

8.00 

8.125 

7.00 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

27.875 

27.25 

28.625 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

397.50 

402.00 

397.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

19.50 

19.375 

16.625 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

23.00 

24.50 

22.875 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

38.25 

39.75 

34.125 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

47.125 

50.25 

39.875 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

22.50 

22.75 

22.375 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

16.125 

17.125 

14.625 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

20.25 

21.00 

16.50 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)* 

20.75 

21.50 

18.578 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

19.125 

20.50 

17.875 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

13.25 

14.25 

12.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

20.00 

21.75 

17.50 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

20.00 

20.50 

15.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

26.75 

29.125 

23.50 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

36.875 

37.75 

36.875 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

181.75 

188.00 

176.50 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

1  Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

11/12/9111/05/9111/12/90  I 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.125 

11.50 

9.00 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.875 

13.00 

11.50 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

20.00 

20.00 

11.00 

Reuters  (c) 

47.375 

50.875 

37.875 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

16.75 

16.75 

18.00 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

15.00 

15.625 

15.375 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.00 

15.00 

17.75 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

22.375 

22.125 

21.00 

Pearson  (b) 

7.50 

7.65 

6.55 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

22.50 

23.875 

9.00 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(bl  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.S.  Dollars 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

Earnings  up 
at  News  Corp. 


Operating  profits  from  U.S.  operations  rose  3%,  despite 
the  struggling  economy  and  the  company’s  divestiture  of 
eight  magazines  and  the  Racing  News  horse  racing  news¬ 
paper. 


News  Corp.  Ltd.,  the  Australian-based  global  media 
empire  headed  by  Rupert  Murdoch,  reported  quarterly 
profits  nearly  doubled  on  7.6%  less  revenue. 

For  the  three  months  ended  Sept.  30,  the  first  quarter  of 
its  fiscal  year.  News  Corp.  said  newspapers  and  filmed 
entertainment  improved  their  results,  while  magazines 
declined. 

After  unusual  items,  earnings  increased  to  $82.9  million 
for  the  quarter,  compared  with  $44.2  million  a  year  earlier. 

Earnings  per  American  Depositary  Receipt,  the  unit  by 
which  foreign  shares  are  traded  on  U.S.  exchanges,  rose 
to  5(4,  from  340  a  year  earlier. 

Revenues  declined  to  $2.07  billion,  from  $2.24  billion  in 
the  quarter  a  year  earlier. 


Miami  Herald 
ends  early  edition 


The  Miami  Herald  canceled  its  early  edition  because 
changing  lifestyles  had  resulted  in  lower  sales. 

The  50-year-old  first  edition,  available  about  6:30  p.m. 
in  Dade  County,  last  appeared  Oct.  31. 

“The  math  is  inescapable.  People’s  habits  change,” 
said  publisher  David  Lawrence  Jr. 

On  average  weekday  evenings,  the  Herald  sold  about 
9,000  copies  of  the  first  edition,  down  from  about  45,000  in 
the  1960s.  — AP 
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Publishing  in  Prague 

Five  young  Americans  and  one  Czech  team  up  to  start  the  first 
Engiish-ianguage  newspaper  in  Czechosiovakia  since  the  revoiution 


By  Jill  Stewart 

Twenty-two  months  have  passed 
since  the  Velvet  Revolution  in 
Prague,  and  fledgling  signs  of  West¬ 
ernization  are  slowly  beginning  to 
appear. 

From  the  private  French  bakery 
that  opened  on  otherwise  drab 
Konevova  Street  to  the  downtown 
banks  advertising  foreign  credit  card 
services,  Prague  is  testing  the  waters 
of  capitalism  for  the  first  time  in 
decades,  and  that  means  that  risk¬ 
taking,  a  heady  new  idea  here,  is  in 
the  air. 


sphere  has  stepped  Prognosis,  the 
first  English-language  newspaper  in 
Czechoslovakia.  Published  since 
March  by  six  young  co-owners — five 
Americans  and  one  Czech — the 
monthly  newspaper  is  presenting  a 
distinctly  Western  style  of  journalism 
to  a  sometimes  baffled  local  reader- 
ship. 

Most  Czech  Journalists  still  rely  on 
government  officials  to  define  the 
news,  but  Prognosis,  operating  out  of 
a  14th-century  building  with  just  one 
phone,  a  few  desks  and  six  broken 
chairs,  is  tackling  hot  topics  such  as 
the  blatant  Czech  racism  against  Gyp¬ 


“To  me  it’s  just  a  bloody  miracle  that  they  exist,” 
said  John  Allison,  an  American  aide  to  Prague  Mayor 
Jaroslav  Koran.  “The  first  issue,  I  was  so  happy,  I 
didn’t  even  care  how  good  it  was.” 


The  biggest  risks  are  faced  by  for¬ 
eigners,  who  often  find  that  the  Czech 
addiction  to  endless  red  tape,  com¬ 
bined  with  their  pronounced  distrust 
of  strangers  from  the  West,  present 
daunting  obstacles.  Imagine  a  coun¬ 
try  in  which  foreign  mail  is  routinely 
rifled  for  valuables  by  the  friendly 
postman,  and  in  which  waiters  regu¬ 
larly  cheat  foreign  customers  on  their 
bills. 

Into  this  sometimes  frosty  atmo¬ 


sies  and  Vietnamese  and  an  explosion 
in  public  pornography. 

A  recent  spate  of  letters  from  both 
Czechs  and  foreign  residents  summed 
up  how  some  Praguers  feel  about  the 
pushy  publication  that  has  appeared 
in  their  midst;  “This  is  exactly  what 
Prague  needs:  hysteria,  sensation  and 
misinformation  written  by  a  careful¬ 
ly  welded  team  of  fortune  hunters 
driven  to  a  faraway  country  by  their 
evident  lack  of  talent,”  wrote  one 


angry  resident. 

Said  another,  “All  the  more  fright¬ 
ening  is  your  eagerness  to  meddle  in 
your  host  country’s  affairs.” 

Despite  the  sometimes  bitter  reac¬ 
tions,  the  owners  —  five  of  whom 
met  working  at  Nexus,  the  campus 
paper  for  the  University  of  California 
at  Santa  Barbara  —  are  already  turn¬ 
ing  a  small  profit  and  recently  began 
publishing  twice-monthly. 

Readers  include  tourists,  a  small 
but  growing  number  of  Czechs  who 
speak  English,  and  an  elite  cadre  of 
foreign  business  leaders,  embassy 
officials  and  other  key  decision-mak¬ 
ers  who  are  streaming  into  Prague  and 
who  share  English  as  a  first  or  second 
language. 

“To  me  it’s  just  a  bloody  miracle 
that  they  exist,”  said  John  Allison,  an 
American  aide  to  Prague  Mayor  Jaro¬ 
slav  Koran.  “The  first  issue,  I  was  so 
happy,  I  didn’t  even  care  how  good  it 
was.” 

Another  fan  is  U.S.  Ambassador 
Shirley  Temple-Black,  who  was 
introduced  to  Prognosis  managing 
editor  Wade  Daniels  on  a  downtown 
street  and  told  him,  “Prognosis?  I 
love  Prognosis!” 

These  are  electrifying  times  for  the 
staff  of  nearly  30  people,  most  of 
whom  left  behind  fledgling  but  prom¬ 
ising  careers  in  the  United  States. 

One  June  day,  as  editor  Ben  Sulli¬ 
van  and  photographer  Mark  Mirko 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


Prognosis  editor  Ben  Sullivon  (left),  cultural  Prognosis  news  editor  and  acting 

editor  Matt  Welch  and  reporter  Amy  Collins.  ad  coordinator  Laura  Pitter. 
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Luring  foreign  journaiists  to  Chicago 


Press  and  the  city’s  tourism  bureau  join  in  support  of  the  nation’s 
first  independently  run,  non-profit  international  Press  Center 


By  Sandra  Miller 

and  Pat  Clinton 

The  City  of  Chicago  is  experiencing 
international  aspirations,  but  how  to 
lure  more  foreign  journalists  was  the 
question  posed  by  a  collection  of  jour¬ 
nalists,  business  executives,  and  city 
promoters. 

The  answer;  An  experimental  mar¬ 
riage  between  the  press  and  the  city’s 
tourism  bureau  to  open  the  nation’s 
first  independently  run,  non-profit 
International  Press  Center. 

The  city  wants  more  foreign  cover¬ 
age.  The  tourism  bureau  wants  more 
tourists.  Foreign  journalists  on  shoe¬ 
string  budgets  could  use  somewhere 
other  than  a  hotel  room  to  work  from. 
That’s  the  theory,  anyway,  according 
to  the  IPC’s  supporters. 

I  “Our  idea  is  that  Chicago  will  be 
I  the  central  base  for  them,”  says 
Jamee  Morissy,  executive  director  of 
Chicago’s  International  Visitors’ 
Center.  “We’re  also  the  center  of  the 
country  here.  We’re  three  hours  from 
80  percent  of  the  country.” 

Group  representatives  report  that 
the  project  is  still  in  the  working 
stage,  but  so  far  Merchandise  Mart 
wholesale  trade  center  has  kicked  in 
office  space  at  a  mere  $10  a  year  for 
five  years,  and  area  businesses  are 
being  solicited  for  computers,  fax 
machines  and  other  equipment. 

Other  interested  parties  include  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange,  the 
Chicago  Convention  and  Tourism 
Bureau,  the  International  Visitors’ 
Center,  Illinois  Ambassadors,  and 
Mayor  Richard  Daley’s  press  office, 
along  with  area  business  executives, 
including  those  from  Hyatt  Hotels 
and  Swissair. 

The  center  will  be  located  in  a 
4,000-square-foot  space  consisting  of 
a  large  conference  room  and  five 
smaller  offices  for  private  interviews. 
A  paid,  multilingual  full-time  ambas¬ 
sador  will  show  journalists  the  facili¬ 
ties,  which  will  include  a  small  sound¬ 
proof  television  studio,  phones,  fax 
machines,  computers,  a  large-screen 
television,  library,  databases,  and 
other  resources.  Journalists  will  also 
have  a  place  just  to  relax  and  trade 


(Miller  and  Clinton  are  free-lance 
writers.) 


war  stories  about  Chicago’s  byzan- 
tine  politics. 

Planners  are  unsure  about  the  cen¬ 
ter’s  hours,  and  meetings  are  still 
being  held  over  details  of  the  center’s 
overall  budget,  what  journalists  will 
be  billed  for  services,  and  what  spe¬ 
cific  equipment  will  be  donated.  The 
opening  of  the  center  is  also  up  in  the 
air,  although  the  board  is  shooting 
for  the  end  of  September  or  early 
October. 

But  will  anybody  use  it? 

In  the  past,  foreign  journalists 
passing  up  the  usual  U.S.  hot  spots  — 
New  York,  Washington  and  L.A.  — 
for  a  visit  to  Chicago  and  in  need  of  a 
place  to  work  would  often  be  routed 
by  the  Visitors’  Information  Center  to 
borrow  the  facilities  of  area  schools  or 
newsrooms. 


“Journalists  that  come  here,  there 
are  tim.es  they  want  to  file  a  story  and 
we’ve  made  specific  arrangements  to 
use  an  office  at  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  [at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Chicago  campus]  or  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  or  the  Voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica  office,”  Morissy  stated.  “Cer¬ 
tainly  we  feel  confident  that  the  need 
is  there.  But  first,  we  have  to  give 
them  a  means  to  come  here. 

“We’re  unsure  how  many  foreign 
journalists  are  in  Chicago,  and  that’s 
the  thing  —  we  didn’t  have  a  center 
before.  This  is  really  a  need  this  city 
has  had  for  a  long  time.” 

Board  members  estimate  about  10 
foreign  correspondents  are  currently 
active  in  Chicago.  Over  its  39-year 
history,  the  International  Visitors’ 
Center  has  set  up  agendas  for  70,0(X) 
international  visitors,  many  of  them 
journalists.  The  United  States  Infor¬ 
mation  Center  reports  that  their  foreign 
journalists’  facilities  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  are 
used  by  about  1 ,800  at  any  given  time. 

“Journalists  who  came  to  this 
town,  they  were  on  their  own,”  com¬ 


mented  board  member  Bob  Walsh,  a 
retired  NBC  vice  president.  “A  press 
center  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
but,  as  the  world  grows  smaller,  it 
makes  sense.” 

Unlike  USIA,  the  IPC  will  be  pri¬ 
vately  funded  —  so  far.  At  one  board 
meeting  held  in  the  spring,  Crain’s 
Chicago  Business  editor  Mark  Miller 
objected  to  a  suggested  link  with 
Voice  of  America,  explaining  that 
many  reporters  do  not  want  to  be 
associated  with  the  government-run 
news  service. 

“I  didn’t  think  it  was  proper  to  be 
involved  with  the  government,” 
Miller  recalled.  “Merchandise  Mart 
donated  the  space  as  a  not-for-profit 
organization,  and  all  of  a  sudden  we 
were  going  to  give  away  space  to  the 
federi  government.  That’s  how  they 


run  things  in  Russia.  We  want  to  be 
independent  from  the  government.  If 
it  becomes  an  issue  again.  I’ll  resign 
from  the  board.” 

Of  course,  with  foreign  journalists 
lured  to  Chicago  comes  the  “added 
bonus”  that,  more  than  likely,  they 
will  take  Chicago  cabs,  eat  in  Chicago 
restaurants,  stay  in  Chicago  hotels, 
see  Chicago  skyscrapers,  attend  Chi¬ 
cago  events,  write  about  them,  and 
lure  other  foreigners  to  the  city. 

The  IPC  director  will  be  able  to 
mention  one  of  the  many  music  and 
food  festivals  going  on  in  the  city, 
suggest  a  visit  to  the  Magnificent 
Mile,  a  stretch  of  upscale  shops,  or 
recommend  an  architectural  tour. 

The  idea  may  be  a  very  timely  one, 
and  economically  wise.  With  hotel 
occupancy  rates  slipping  —  one  of 
the  most  obvious  signs  that  the  tour¬ 
ists  are  staying  home  —  the  Chicago 
Convention  and  Tourism  Bureau  has 
introduced  a  new  city  song,  “I  Had 
the  Time  of  My  Life  in  Chicago,”  and 
the  city  is  also  proposing  a  combina¬ 
tion  convention  center  and  sports 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


The  city  wants  more  foreign  coverage.  The  tourism 
bureau  wants  more  tourists.  Foreign  Journaiists  on 
shoestring  budgets  couid  use  somewhere  other  than 
a  hotei  room  to  work  from. 
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Making  newspapers  more  convenient 

Times  Mirror  chairman  offers  some  advice 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  head  man  of  Times  Mirror  Co. 
believes  that  newspapers  must  be 
more  convenient  and  useful  and  is 
doing  something  about  it. 

One  example,  said  Robert  F. 
Erburu,  is  the  development  of  a  “one 
order,  one  bill”  that  will  make  it 
easier  for  customers  to  place  an  ad  in 
more  than  one  publication  at  a  time. 

If  a  national  advertiser  wants  the 
same  ad  to  run  in  10  newspapers  “she 
should  not  have  to  wrestle  with  10 
different  methods  of  placing  an  order, 
10  different  forms  of  billing  and  10 
different  collection  procedures,”  said 
Erburu,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Times  Mirror  and  chairman 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

“Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  the 
newspaper  industry  has  intentionally 
made  it  as  difficult  as  possible  for  an 
advertiser  to  place  an  ad  in  more  than 
one  publication  at  a  time,”  he  con¬ 
tinued. 


for  testing  by  the  end  of  this  year,  he 
added. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  Times 
Mirror’s  flagship  paper,  also  is  mak¬ 
ing  the  world  “more  user-friendly” 
with  a  new  cable  television  program¬ 
ming  guide  designed  to  be  “cable  sys¬ 
tem-specific,”  the  speaker  reported. 

“  .  .  .  What  could  be  more  annoy¬ 
ing  than  trying  to  translate  broadcast 
channel  listings  in  newspaper  televi¬ 
sion  guides  into  cable  television  chan¬ 
nels?”  Erburu  asked. 

Under  the  system,  viewers  in  an 
area  served  by  Dimension  Cable  Ser¬ 
vices  have  only  to  look  in  the  Times’ 
tv  guide  for,  say,  Tuesday  night’s  pro¬ 
gramming  to  determine  exactly  what 
is  on  channel  42  at  7:30  p.m.  on  his  or 
her  cable  system,  according  to 
Erburu. 

“No  muss,  no  fuss,”  he  observed. 
“Our  research  shows  that  for  a  cable 
customer  who  is  not  a  subscriber  to 
the  newspaper,  TV  Times  is  a  very 
good  reason  to  become  one.” 


“Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  the  newspaper 
industry  has  intentionaiiy  made  it  as  difficuit  as 
possibie  for  an  advertiser  to  piece  an  ad  in  more  than 
one  pubiication  at  a  time.” 


Erburu  spoke  at  the  session  “Com¬ 
peting  Today  for  Tomorrow”  at  the 
77th  annual  conference  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Times  Mirror  chief  said  that 
the  billing  project  will  have  several 
phases,  all  intended  to  make  it  simpler 
for  advertisers  and  their  agencies  to 
deal  with  multiple-newspaper  buys. 

The  first  phase,  he  disclosed, 
would  provide  both  parties  with  a 
desk-top  planning  and  estimating  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  enable  them  to  deter¬ 
mine  quickly  how  much  a  network 
buy  in  a  given  group  of  newspapers 
will  cost  and  whether  the  necessary 
space  is  available. 

Currently,  Erburu  said,  that  kind  of 
information  usually  requires  a  huge 
effort,  primarily  because  there  is  no 
central  clearinghouse. 

The  initial  phase  should  be  ready 


A  similar  system,  Erburu  noted, 
has  been  launched  at  Times  Mirror’s 
Baltimore  Sun,  where  it  has  been  well 
received. 

Another  company  paper,  the  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Morning  Call,  is  making 
life  easier  for  readers  with  Infotel,  an 
advertiser-supported  audiotex  ser¬ 
vice  that  offers  hundreds  of  catego¬ 
ries,  many  of  which  go  beyond  the 
usual  weather,  sports  and  financial 
markets  reports,  Erburu  said.  These 
include  bus  schedules,  dining-out 
facts,  the  best  airfares  and  mortgage 
rates. 

Such  innovations  by  Times  Mirror 
and  other  newspaper  companies 
mean  the  industry  is  “building  a 
vision  of  the  future  in  increments,”  he 
contended. 

“Smarter  and  better  —  that’s 
where  we’re  headed,”  he  asserted. 
“We  will  adapt  and  we  will  create. 


and  I  promise  you  we  will  thrive  as  we 
compete  today,  for  tomorrow.” 

The  Audit  Bureau  is  making  life 
more  user-friendly  for  newspapers, 
observed  another  speaker.  Audit 
Bureau  chairman  Dan  F.  Pearson. 

He  announced  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  commitment  in  dollars  and  peo¬ 
ple  to  electronic  automation  has 
started  to  pay  off  this  year.  Electronic 
filing  of  magazine  Publisher’s  State¬ 
ments  has  been  followed  by  a  testing 
of  the  same  service  for  newspapers, 
Pearson  said. 

In  addition,  he  continued,  the  Audit 
Bureau  has  equipped  and  trained  all 
1 15  of  its  field  auditing  staff  with  lap¬ 
top  computers.  The  newest  technique 
undergoing  experimentation  involves 
CD-ROM  capabilities  for  processing 
and  delivering  information,  Pearson 
said. 

ABC  president  and  managing  direc¬ 
tor  M.  David  Keil  reported  a  member¬ 
ship  drop  of  79  over  last  year  —  4,428 
to  4,349  —  but  said  the  board  planned 
to  elect  121  new  advertiser  and 
agency  members,  the  highest  level  of 
new  buyer  member  applications  in 
over  five  years. 

However,  publisher  membership 
on  Aug.  3 1  stood  at  2,568,  a  loss  of  40 
from  1990,  he  said.  The  good  news  is 
that  more  than  150  publishers  are 
awaiting  election  to  membership  with 
the  release  of  their  Initial  Audits,  he 
revealed. 

In  extolling  the  benefits  of  Audit 
Bureau  membership,  Keil  said,  “The 
bottom  line  is  that  there  is  simply  no 
valid  reason  why  all  publications  that 
seek  advertiser  dollars  should  not  be 
independently  audited. 

“Today  in  a  tough  advertising  and  ’ 
publishing  economy,  and  looking  at  a 
most  competitive  future,  is  there  any 
reason  why  every  buyer  of  advertis¬ 
ing  should  not  demand  the  account¬ 
ability  of  audited  circulation?” 


Better  paper 


Sullivan  Graphics  Inc.  in  Brent¬ 
wood,  Tenn.,  is  now  offering  its 
National  Pre-Serts  coupon  promotion 
printed  on  supercalendered  “A”  pa¬ 
per. 

Texture  and  brightness  are  said  to 
add  greater  impact  to  the  product. 
National  Pre-Serts  are  full-color  ads 
that  wrap  around  the  Sunday  comics. 
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Dealing  with  ethical  dilemmas 


By  Tony  Case 

Ethics  in  journalism  remains  a  pre- 
vading  concern  in  the  newspaper 
industry,  especially  in  the  wake  of 
incidents  of  alleged  plagiarism  at  sev¬ 
eral  metropolitan  dailies. 

A  panel  of  newspeople  offered 
some  insight  on  the  situation  at  this 
year’s  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  in  Detroit. 

“Dancing  on  the  Head  of  a  Pin: 
Ethics  in  the  ’90s”  was  moderated  by 
Jennifer  Allen,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Irontown  (Ohio)  Tribune 
and  APME  Ethics  Committee  chair, 
who  noted  that  an  APME  survey  of 
editors  found  that  most  newspapers 
do  not  have  written  codes  of  ethics. 

Mike  Hughes,  associate  director  of 
the  Reston,  Va. -based  American 
Press  Institute  and  a  former  editor  at 
United  Press  International,  said  the 
absence  of  written  guidelines  is  one 
reason  plagiarism  has  become  such  a 
problem,  and  why  “we,  as  an  indus¬ 
try,  continually  shoot  ourselves  in  the 
foot.” 

Hughes  also  cited  such  factors  as 
the  advance  of  technology  —  which. 


he  said,  has  provided  better  access  to 
information  —  and  efforts  to  get  back 
the  reader  and  to  justify  the  bottom 
line. 

“The  industry  has  become  preoc¬ 
cupied  with  regaining  advertising 
revenue,  circulation  share,  reader- 
attention  programs  and  technology,” 
Hughes  said,  and,  as  a  result,  newspa¬ 
pers  may  have  compromised  their 
“journalistic  mission.” 

“Fiscal  responsibility  is,  of  course, 
necessary  for  survival,  but  I  maintain 
let  us  get  our  house  in  order,  let  us  be 
above  reproach.  I  would  even  argue 
that  as  the  industry’s  image  improves 
in  the  public  eye,  so,  too,  will  its  fiscal 
fortunes.” 

Because  of  ethical  problems  at 
newspapers,  the  industry’s  image  has 
been  tarnished,  Hughes  maintain¬ 
ed. 

“The  perception  out  there  in  read- 
erland  is  that  we  don’t  hold  our¬ 
selves  accountable  .  .  .  that  we 
don’t  check  ourselves  by  the  same 
standards  that  we  check  others,”  he 
said. 

“I  honestly  believe  that  if  we  show 


leadership,  if  we  act  responsibly,  our 
credibility  will  improve,  both  with  the 
public  and  with  those  we  cover,”  he 
added. 

Laura  Parker,  a  former  reporter  for 
the  Washington  Post  who  was  dis¬ 
missed  for  alleged  plagiarism,  cited 
reasons  that  proper  attribution  has 
become  such  a  “murky  area”  for 
newspeople. 

Technological  advances  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  overwhelming  amount 
of  information  available;  questions 
about  what  should  be  attributed  and 
what  is  in  the  public  domain,  and 
problems  with  logistics  and  meeting 
deadlines  all  are  concerns  of  the  jour¬ 
nalist,  she  maintained. 

However,  ethical  dilemmas  besides 
plagiarism  plague  reporters,  as  well, 
as  AP  war  correspondent  George 
Esper  pointed  out. 

His  toughest  interview,  he  related, 
was  in  1975  with  a  Vietnamese  police 
official  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

During  the  course  of  the  interview, 
the  official  shot  himself  in  the  head 
and  fell  mortally  wounded.  Esper,  on 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


Help  Your  Readers  Prevent 
A  Frozen  Pipe  Mess 
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COLD  WEATHER 
ALERT! 

Wlial  did  SOO.OOO  lionicow  iicrs  ha\o 
in  coinnioii  during  the  winiors  of 
I9<S7-  90?  They  all  sulTcrctl  Iroiii  the 
mess  and  nuisaiiee  of  Iro/en.  broken 
pipes,  riie  good  new  s  ’  \'oii  ean  help 
your  readers  a\()id  this  mess. 

Non-eommereial  eonsiimer 
inrormalion  stressing  what  people  ean 
rlo  to  prexent  Iro/en  pipes  is  axailable 
KRKK  .lust  mail  us  the  lorm  below. 
Or.  if  you  neerl  inrormation  about  anx 
other  insuranee-related  subjeet,  gixe 
us  a  eall.  We  xxould  be  ghul  to  help. 


Please  send  me  the  following  “Prevent  Frozen  Pipes”  information; 
_ Press  release/general  information 

_ "Prevent  Frozen  Pipes"  brochures.  (You  may  want  to  offer  these 

to  your  readers.  We’ll  provide  copies  at  no  cost.  We'll  send  you 
quantities,  or  you  may  ask  readers  to  write  us  directly.) 

Quantity  needed: _ 

_ Public  service  advertisements 


Mail  to:  Frozen  Pipes,  Public  Relations  Dept. 

State  Farm  Insurance 

One  State  Farm  Plaza  For  Information  Call: 

Bloomington,  IL  61710-0001  (309)766-2063 

Slate  Farm  File  and  Casualty  Company  Home  Office:  Bloomington.  Illinois 
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Peter  Hershberger  TcxJd  Brownrout  William  Goddard 


AAark  Barebo 


Peter  Hershberger,  formerly 
retail  advertising  sates  manager  of  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal,  has 
been  named  assistant  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager  at  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Todd  B.  Brownrout,  formerly 
advertising  director  of  Knight-Rid- 
der’s  25/43  project  at  its  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.;  News,  has  been  hired  as  ad 
director  of  the  Post-Tribune,  Gary, 
Ind. 

Brownrout  previously  had  served 
in  advertising  positions  with  the  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader  and  the 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  O’Connell,  formerly  retail 
advertising  manager  at  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch,  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  of  sales  for  This  Week 
of  Worthington,  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Mort  Goldstrom,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  classified  advertising  manager  at 
the  Miami  Herald,  has  been  named 
classified  ad  manager  for  the  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.C.,  State. 

Donette  Israel,  formerly  an 
account  executive  with  the  paper,  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  retail  sales 
manager. 

*  *  4: 

Carl  S.  Kaplan,  a  New  York- 
based  free-lance  business  reporter, 
has  been  named  1991-92  New  York 
Times  Law  Fellow  at  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Law  in  New 
York  City. 

Kaplan  previously  had  worked  as  a 
business  reporter  for  New  York 
Newsday  and  chief  editor  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Electronics  Daily. 

4c 

Jerry  K.  Stanners,  formerly  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Bakersfield 
Californian,  has  been  hired  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  by  a 
locally  based  trucking  company. 
Rayburn  S.  Dezember,  a  local 
businessman  and  board  member  of 
the  newspaper,  serves  as  interim 
chief  executive. 


The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  has 
announced  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments  in  its  advertising  sales  depart¬ 
ment. 

Mark  L.  Barebo,  formerly  classi¬ 
fied  ad  manager  at  the  Dispatch,  has 
been  named  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager;  and  William  Goddard,  for¬ 
merly  retail  sales  supervisor,  has 
been  named  classified  ad  manager. 

Barebo  previously  had  served  as 
retail  advertising  sales  supervisor  at 
the  Dispatch,  sales  supervisor  for  the 
paper’s  special  weekly  publication 
NeighborNews  and  retail  ad  manager 
for  the  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Journal  & 
Courier. 

Goddard  previously  had  worked  as 
retail  ad  manager  and  classified  ad 
manager  at  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Repo¬ 
sitory. 


Lee  Leschper,  formerly  assistant 
advertising  director  of  the  Bryan- 
College  Station  (Texas)  Eagle,  has 
been  named  advertising  director/ 
associate  publisher  of  the  Brownwood 
(Texas)  Bulletin. 

Leschper  previously  had  served  as 
classified  sales  representative  and 
classified  manager  at  the  Eagle,  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  Bryan-College  Station  ad 
agency  and  a  sales  representative  for 
Texas  A&M  University’s  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

*  *  * 

A.  Lin  Neumann,  formerly  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
News  &  Review,  has  been  promoted 
to  editor  of  the  free-distribution, 
alternative  weekly  newspaper.  He 
succeeds  Melinda  Welsh,  who  has 
been  named  editor  of  a  new,  state¬ 
wide  news  bureau  for  alternative  news¬ 
papers,  to  be  based  at  the  SN&R 
offices. 

Neumann  previously  had  served  as 
a  correspondent  in  southeast  Asia  for 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  the 
London  Sunday  Times  and  NBC 
News.  He  has  written  free-lance  arti¬ 
cles  for  several  publications,  includ¬ 


ing  Time  and  Newsweek  magazines, 
the  Paris-based  International  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  New  York  alternative 
weekly  Village  Voice. 

*  *  * 

Clydette  Womack,  marketing 
research  manager  for  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  in  Oklahoma  City,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa- 
based  Newspaper  Research  Council 
at  the  group’s  recent  meeting  in  Dal¬ 
las.  She  succeeds  Susan  S.  Plage, 
director  of  research  and  promotion  at 
the  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  Press. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  Susan 
Burman,  director  of  research  and 
development  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator  —  vice  president;  Steven 
A.  Kircher,  research  manager  for  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  —  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Dan  Cotter,  marketing 
manager  at  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  —  treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Joel  M.  Kopke,  formerly  market¬ 
ing  projects  manager/circulation  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  of  circulation  sales  manager  for 
Indianapolis  Newspapers  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
Indianapolis  News. 

Steven  A.  Swails,  formerly  sales 
and  marketing  supervisor  at  INI,  has 
been  named  circulation  promotion 
manager.  He  succeeds  Frank  R.  Sav¬ 
age,  who  has  retired. 

Karen  T.  Braeckel,  formerly 
Newspapers  In  Education  consultant 
for  INI,  has  been  named  educational 
services  manager.  She  succeeds  Ann 
W.  Ely,  who  has  retired. 

*  *  * 

Donna  Orozco,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  assistant  with  Observer  & 
Eccentric  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Livo¬ 
nia,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  account  executive  for 
the  company. 

Orozco  previously  had  worked  as  a 
classified  ad  account  representative 
at  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
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Be  sure  to  receive  your  own  copy  — 
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Gannett  Co.  Inc.  of  Arlington,  Va., 
has  announced  the  following  execu¬ 
tive  appointments. 

Thomas  J.  Shafer,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger,  has  joined 
Gannett’s  South  Regional  Newspaper 
Group. 

Shafer  previously  had  served  in 
management  posts  with  USA  Today 
and  Caps  Publications  of  Brevard 
County,  Fla. 

Duane  K.  McCallister,  formerly 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald,  has 
been  named  to  succeed  Shafer  in 
Jackson. 

McCallister  previously  had  served 
as  publisher  of  the  Hattiesburg 
(Miss.)  American,  general  manager 
for  the  Suburban  Newspaper  Group 
of  New  Jersey  and  regional  vice  presi¬ 
dent  with  Gannett’s  Central  Newspa¬ 
per  Group. 

William  V.  Monopoli,  formerly 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Gaines¬ 
ville  (Ga.)  Times,  succeeds  McCallis¬ 
ter  in  Port  Huron. 

Monopoli  previously  had  served  as 
publisher  at  Suburban  Newspaper 
Group. 

Sandra  R.  Baker,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  in  Hattiesburg,  has 
been  named  to  succeed  Monopoli  in 
Gainesville. 

Baker  previously  had  worked  as  a 
reporter  and  features  editor  at  the 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  News-Journal,  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times  and  editor  and  publisher 
in  Brevard  County. 

William  W.  Hunsberger,  for¬ 
merly  circulation  director  with  Flor¬ 
ida  Today  of  Melbourne,  succeeds 
Baker  in  Hattiesburg. 

Hunsberger  previously  had  worked 
in  circulation  management  posts  in 
Jackson  and  with  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  Clearwater  (Fla.) 
Newspapers,' the  Beaumont  (Texas) 
Enterprise  and  Journal,  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  and  Richmond  (Va.) 
Newspapers. 

Guy  L.  Gilmore,  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
in  Little  Rock,  succeeds  Hunsberger 
in  Melbourne. 

Gilmore  previously  had  worked  in 
circulation  management  positions  for 
the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun,  the 
Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette  Journal  and 
USA  Today. 

*  «  * 

Rick  Noffsinger,  publisher  of  the 
West  Point,  Miss.,  Daily  Times 
Leader,  has  assumed  the  additional 
title  and  responsibilities  of  publisher 
of  the  Starkville  (Miss.)  Daily  News. 
*  *  * 

Donald  J.  Ross  of  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin  was  elected 


president  of  the  Salem,  Mass. -based 
New  England  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association  at  the 
group’s  recent  meeting  in  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  Roy 
Vallatini  of  the  Brockton  (Mass.) 
Enterprise  —  first  vice  president; 
Mark  Iacuessa  of  the  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  Recorder — second  vice 
president;  John  Ebbetts  of  the  Daily 
Hampshire  Gazette  of  Northampton, 
Mass.  ~  secretary;  Morley  Piper 
of  the  New  England  Newspaper 
Association  of  Salem  —  treasurer; 
and  George  White  of  the  Quincy, 
Mass.,  Patriot  Ledger  —  assistant 
treasurer. 

*  *  * 

F.  Ashley  Allen,  formerly  promo¬ 
tions  manager  with  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel,  has  been  named  director  of 
new  business  development  at  the 
paper. 

Allen  previously  had  worked  as  a 
copywriter,  accounts  manager  and 
creative  director  for  the  Sentinel. 

«  *  « 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has 
announced  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments. 

Todd  Galbate,  formerly  director 
of  circulation,  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  creative  services. 

In  his  new  post  he  oversees  promo¬ 
tional  art,  advertising  art  and  promo¬ 


tions  and  coordinates  efforts  with  the 
paper’s  outside  ad  agencies. 

Galbate  previously  had  served  as 
home  delivery  manager  at  the  paper 
and  circulation  manager  at  the  Carol 
Stream,  Ill.,  Daily  Journal. 

Carroll  Quinn,  formerly  home 
delivery  manager  with  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  has  been  named  director  of  cir¬ 
culation  sales  at  the  Sun-Times. 

In  his  new  position  he  directs  home 
delivery  promotion  and  sales,  single 
copy  promotion  and  Newspaper  in 
Education  (NIE)  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Randy  Granger,  who  has  served 
in  several  marketing  positions  with 
Hearst  Corp.,  including  marketing 
research  analyst  and  marketing 
research  manager  for  the  San  Antonio 
(Texas)  Light,  has  been  named 
research  data  services  manager  at  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Reginald  Davenport,  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  financial  officer  of 
the  New  York  Times  Regional  News¬ 
paper  Group  in  Atlanta,  has  been 
named  a  senior  vice  president  of  oper¬ 
ations  for  the  company. 

In  his  new  position  he  oversees  19 
of  the  group’s  smaller  newspapers 
located  primarily  in  the  Southeast. 

Davenport  previously  had  served 
as  controller  with  the  organization. 
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Quentin  Burke 
Hoitville  Tribune 
Hoitviiie,  Caiif. 

By  Mark  Martin 

What  does  the  publisher  of  a  small¬ 
town  weekly  do  when  retiring  after  25 
years  of  putting  out  a  newspaper? 
That  is  a  quarter-century — 1,300 
weeks — of  unremitting  toil  to  gather 
news,  sell  ads,  and  solve  production 
hitches  in  an  unceasing  race  against 
clock,  calendar  and  bottom  line. 

Time,  then,  to  move  to  Miami 
Beach  or  Sun  City,  do  some  serious 
loafing,  get  in  plenty  of  golf  or  go 
fishing  and  play  cards,  right? 

Not  according  to  Quentin  and  Ellen 
Burke  who  sold  their  Hoitville  Tri¬ 
bune  earlier  this  year.  They  stayed 
put  and  are  just  as  busy  as  before. 
Only  now  they  are  doing  all  the  things 
they  had  always  wanted  to  do  but  did 
not  have  time  for. 

In  Hoitville?  True,  it  is  the  “Carrot 
Capitol  of  the  World,”  but  it  is  still 
stuck  out  there  in  the  desert ,  1 25  miles 
east  of  San  Diego,  60  miles  west  of 
Yuma,  a  dozen  miles  north  of  the 
Mexican  border;  current  population 
about  5,000  with  a  Hispanic  majority; 
teensy  library,  no  movie  house;  a 
dreary  downtown. 

El  Centro,  five  times  as  big,  is  down 
the  dusty  road  a  piece  and  there  are 
several  other  small  communities  in 
this  Imperial  Valley,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  diversified  agricultural 
regions  in  the  world — as  long  as  its 
irrigation  water  supply  lasts.  But  hot, 
real  hot,  since  much  of  it  lies  below 
sea  level.  And  flat. 

That,  drawls  Quentin,  his  lanky 
body  draped  on  a  shaded  park  bench 
in  the  palm-fringed  town  square 
across  from  his  former  office,  is  only 
the  surface.  “If  you  can’t  find  some¬ 
thing  interesting  here,  you’re  not 
liable  to  find  it  anywhere  else  either.” 

He  quotes  Samuel  Pepys’  dictum 
that  “If  you’re  tired  of  London, 
you’re  tired  of  life”  and  adds,  “that’s 
how  I  feel  about  Hoitville.” 

Actually,  Burke,  now  63,  had  lived 
in  London  and  a  lot  of  other  big  cities 
before  he  and  Ellen  moved  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  San  Francisco  in  1%3.  He 
had  a  degree  in  philosophy  from  the 
University  of  Sydney  and  had  worked 
in  ad  agencies  and  on  magazines  in 


(Martin  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


Australia  and  London.  Ellen,  a  Cana¬ 
dian  with  a  background  in  education, 
was  expecting  the  birth  of  their  sec¬ 
ond  child. 

Neither  had  any  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  but  they  had  a  friend  who  was  a 
part-time  newspaper  broker.  He 
touted  them  onto  the  Hoitville  paper 
that  had  already  had  14  publishers 
since  being  established  in  1905. 

“No  way”  was  Quentin’s  response 
after  inspecting  it  one  sweltering  sum¬ 
mer  day  but,  after  looking  at  several 
other  small  California  weeklies,  he 
and  Ellen  decided,  “What  the  heck;  it 
was  no  money  down  and  forever  to 
pay,  so  maybe  we’ll  take  a  flyer  on 
Hoitville.” 

He  remembers  wondering,  “What 
in  the  world  would  we  find  to  put  in 
that  paper  every  week?  It  was  eight 
pages  of  broadsheet  at  the  time.” 
Then  his  smile  broadens;  “And  since 
that  day,  never  a  night  went  by  that  I 
didn’t  lay  my  head  on  the  pillow  with 
a  list  of  unwritten  stories  coursing 
through  my  mind.  A  small  town  is  just 
an  untapped  library  of  stories  that  will 
never  get  told.” 

Now  that  he  is  retired,  Burke  fig¬ 


ures  on  getting  around  to  telling  some 
of  them.  Besides  contributing  occa¬ 
sional  editorials  and  features  for  the 
new  owner,  he  ticks  off  a  list  of  other 
activities  that  might  welt  form  a  retire¬ 
ment  blueprint  for  others  who  worry 
about  what  they  can  do  once  they 
hang  up  their  editorial  hat: 

(1)  He  is  free-lancing  articles  on 
geothermal  energy  for  a  national  trade 
publication. 

(2)  He  is  expanding  his  interest  in 
three-dimensional  photography,  par¬ 
ticularly  its  use  in  books.  The  inex¬ 
pensive  3-D  viewing  device  he  in¬ 
vented  has  established  a  worldwide 
market. 

(3)  He  is  planning  to  reprint  books 
by  one-time  Hoitville  resident  Harold 
Bell  Wright,  whose  1911  novel.  The 
Winning  of  Barbara  Worth,  re¬ 
counted  the  settlement  of  the  Imperial 
Valley.  It  was  the  first  American 
novel  to  sell  over  a  million  copies.  He 
wants  to  start  a  Wright  Society  and 
publish  a  newsletter  to  revive  the 
reputation  of  this  once-acclaimed 
author. 

(4)  He  and  Ellen,  who  handled  most 
of  the  advertising  and  business  end  of 
their  paper,  are  enlarging  the  job¬ 
printing  business  that  was  not 
included  in  the  sale  of  their  paper. 

(5)  They  are  finally  getting  in  some 
travel  time:  to  Australia  recently;  to 
Utah  wilderness  areas  for  an  outing  of 
people  dedicated  to  the  study  and 
preservation  of  natural  arches;  and  to 
St.  Louis  for  the  annual  session  of  the 
International  Society  of  Weekly 


Retirement  status  gives  Quentin  Burke  the  opportunity  to  expand  the  job 
printing  department  which  was  not  included  in  the  recent  sole  of  his  weekly 
newspaper  in  Hoitville,  Calif.  Shown  at  the  keyboard,  the  63-year-old  editor 
has  also  turned  his  hand  to  free-lance  journalism,  stereoscopic  photography, 
and  other  long-deferred  pursuits. 
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Newspaper  Editors. 

Burke  interrupts  his  recital  of 
retirement  pleasures  to  preach  the 
ISWNE  gospel.  Small-town  editors, 
he  observes,  ply  a  lonely  craft.  Often 
isolated  in  remote  locations,  there  is 
little  interchange  of  ideas  among 
them. 

ISWNE,  which  is  administered  by 
Donald  F.  Brod  from  his  professorial 
post  at  Northern  Illinois  University 
in  DeKalb,  puts  out  a  low-budget 
monthly  newsletter  and  a  quarterly 
review  that  shows  its  300  members 
what  others  are  writing  and  thinking 
about.  The  37-year-old  organization’s 
main  goal  is  to  foster  excellence  in 
editorial  writing,  for  which  it  presents 
awards  at  annual  conferences. 

An  honor  winner  himself,  Burke 
credits  ISWNE  with  helping  him  cope 
with  editorial  problems  in  Holtville. 
Why,  though,  with  something  like 
8,000  weekly  papers  in  the  United 
States  alone,  are  there  so  few  mem¬ 
bers? 

It  is  tough,  he  answers,  to  get  time 
off  from  the  everlasting  publishing 
grind  to  attend  conferences,  even  to 
read  the  ISWNE  publications.  Now 
that  he  has  time,  Burke  plans  to  do 
some  missionary  work  on  behalf  of 
ISWNE  because  he  has  good  words 
to  spread  about  the  future  of  small 


town  newspapers. 

Burke  was  dismayed,  on  his  Aus¬ 
tralian  trip,  to  find  that  publishing 
chains  there  are  gobbling  up  good 
weeklies,  but  he  does  not  do  a  lot  of 
hand  wringing  about  that  trend.  The 
chains,  he  believes,  are  inherently 
top-heavy  in  management,  often  out 
of  touch  with  the  needs  of  a  small 
town.  He  scorns  their  brand  of  “pop” 


journalism  and  foresees  opportunities 
for  a  new  brand  of  community  press. 

With  a  computer,  a  laser  printer, 
and  other  low-cost,  hi-tech  equip¬ 
ment,  anyone  can  turn  out  a  paper  or 
magazine  on  their  kitchen  table,  he 
points  out.  If  a  chain-owned  paper 
loses  reader  support,  someone  else 
can  fill  the  niche.  Modern  technology 
holds  promise  for  existing  papers  too, 
he  says. 

“One  of  the  salvations  for  small, 
independent  newspapers  is  going  to 


be  when  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  good  illustrations  that  the 
editor  can  put  into  the  paper.  It’s  the 
individual  that  counts  in  small-town 
newspapers.  More  pictures  mean 
more  reader  interest.” 

That  formula  enabled  Burke  to  dou¬ 
ble  the  Tribune’s  circulation  within  18 
months  to  about  2,000,  where  it  has 
remained  stable  since.  He  used  the 


same  method  to  revive  a  floundering 
weekly  in  nearby  Imperial,  popula¬ 
tion  3,451,  and  boost  its  circulation 
from  200  to  over  1 ,000.  The  Imperial 
Hometown  Review  was  included  in 
the  recent  sale. 

While  the  two  weeklies  were  an 
economic  success,  the  strain  of  put¬ 
ting  out  24  pages  every  week  took  its 
toll  on  the  Burkes’  health. 

It  was  an  emotional  drain  too,  he 
admits,  and,  while  he  avoids  the  term 
(Continued  on  page  35) 


“It  seemed  like  a  good  thing  to  move  on  while  we 
were  still  ahead.  We  had  a  lot  of  disappointments,  we 
had  a  few  successes.  I  feel  we  accomplished  some 
worthwhile  things,  and  I’m  not  through  with  this 
town.’’ 
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About  Awards 


Wells  Memorial  Key  Award.  Phil  Record,  a  veteran 
Texas  journalist  and  past  president  of  the  Society  of  F*ro- 
fessional  Journalists,  has  been  given  the  Wells  Memorial 
Key,  the  highest  honor  bestowed  for  service  to  the  soci¬ 
ety. 

Record,  63,  is  the  ombudsman  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas) 
Star-Telegram,  where  he  first  worked  as  a  copyboy  in 
1944.  After  graduating  from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
and  serving  two  years  in  the  Army,  Record  joined  the 
Lubbock  (Texas)  Avalanche  Journal  in  1952  as  a  reporter 
and  photographer.  His  career  included  several  editorial 
positions  at  the  Star-Telegram,  including  night  city  editor, 
city  editor  of  the  evening  editions,  and  managing  editor  of 
the  morning  and  evening  editions.  He  was  named  associ¬ 
ate  editor  in  1980  and  held  the  job  until  becoming  ombuds¬ 
man  last  year.  He  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
society  since  1955,  holding  many  regional  director  posi¬ 
tions  and  serving  as  national  treasurer,  secretary,  presi¬ 
dent-elect,  and  president. 

Sunshine  Awards.  The  Red  &  Black,  an  independent 
student  newspaper  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in  Athens, 
has  been  given  a  Sunshine  Award  by  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists  for  its  efforts  to  open  the  campus  court 
system.  The  Sunshine  Award  was  established  by  SPJ  as  a 
way  to  recognize  important  contributions  in  the  area  of 
open  government. 

The  reporters  from  the  Red  &  Black  have  traditionally 
been  barred  from  attending  hearings  in  the  campus  court 
system  because  of  the  school's  fear  of  violating  the  Buck- 
ley  Amendment,  a  law  intended  to  protect  student  pri¬ 
vacy.  The  paper  began  pressing  for  access  about  a  year- 
and-a-half  ago,  and  increased  its  efforts  last  spring  after 
being  barred  from  a  hearing  in  the  organizational  court 
about  a  fraternity  hazing  incident. 

Jennifer  Squillante,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Red  &  Black, 
said  that  the  organization  was  being  charged,  not  individ¬ 
uals  and,  therefore,  the  Buckley  Amendment  would  not  be 
violated.  Their  lawsuit  was  the  first  to  challenge  the  use  of 
the  Buckley  Amendment  to  protect  the  records  of  campus 
organizations. 

Jeffrey  Toobin,  a  member  of  the  special  prosecutor’s 
team  in  the  Iran-contra  trial,  also  won  a  Sunshine  Award 
for  his  book  about  his  involvement.  He  struggled  for 
openness  in  government  when  he  filed  a  lawsuit  against  his 
former  boss.  Special  Prosecutor  Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  who 
told  Toobin  he  and  publisher  Penguin  Books  USA  would 
be  part  of  a  criminal  conspiracy  if  the  book  were  published. 
Toobin  won  the  suit  and  the  book  was  published  in  Febru¬ 
ary. 

The  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville  campus  chap¬ 
ter,  worked  to  open  campus  crime  reports  after  learning 
about  an  alleged  rape.  The  students  held  panel  discus¬ 
sions,  organized  meetings  with  school  officials,  corre¬ 
sponded  with  state  and  federal  legislators,  and  wrote 
articles  about  the  problem  in  the  campus  newspaper. 

Arizona  Republic  reporter,  Mary  Jo  Pitzl,  wrote  stories 
about  the  Arizona  Board  of  Regents  keeping  candidates 
for  the  president  of  Arizona  State  University  a  secret.  The 
board  selected  a  president  after  a  long,  secret  search.  The 
Republic  and  the  Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune  pressed  for  the 
names,  and  the  regents  sued  the  newspapers,  asking  the 
court  to  decide  if  they  must  make  the  names  public. 
Simultaneously,  the  regents  released  heavily  edited 
resumes  of  the  17  finalists.  While  the  case  was  pending  in 
court,  Pitzl  published  the  names  of  the  finalists  by  piecing 


together  information  gleaned  from  the  resumes  and  from 
research.  The  court  ordered  the  names  be  released 
because  Pitzl’s  investigative  work  proved  accurate.  The 
regents  subsequently  revised  their  policy  of  selecting  uni¬ 
versity  officers  in  secret. 

SPJ  Fellow  named.  Richard  Leonard  was  named  Fellow 
by  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  the  highest 
honor  bestowed  by  the  society  for  service. 

Leonard  worked  his  entire  career  at  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  beginning  as  a  reporter  in  1947.  He  became  state 
editor  five  years  later,  managing  editor  in  1962,  and  editor 
in  1967.  He  served  as  editor  for  18  years,  the  longest  tenure 
of  any  editor  except  the  founder  of  the  paper.  He  turned 
over  the  editor’s  reins  in  1985,  and  worked  one  more  year 
as  associate  editor.  While  he  was  editor,  the  paper  won 
two  Pulitzer  prizes. 

Leonard  is  known  for  his  passion  to  preserve  press  free¬ 
dom.  He  was  SPJ  national  president  in  1976-77  and  was 
awarded  the  Wells  Memorial  Key  award  for  service  to  the 
society  in  1978.  He  was  chairman  of  the  International 
Press  Institute  from  1984-1986. 

SPJ  Mark  of  Excellence  Winners.  National  winners  in 
the  Mark  of  Excellence  Competition  honoring  work  by 
student  journalists  in  1990  were  announced,  and  by  cate¬ 
gory  are:  Editorial  Writing,  Aron  Pilhofer,  University  of 
Minnesota;  Editorial  Cartooning,  Russ  Bailey,  University 
of  Iowa;  Column  Writing,  Baron  James,  Louisiana  Tech; 
Spot-News  Reporting,  Linda  Carpio,  Colorado  State  Uni¬ 
versity;  In-Depth  Reporting,  Richard  Winton,  University 
of  Wisconsin-Madison;  Feature  Writing,  Meleah  May¬ 
nard,  University  of  Minnesota;  Sportswriting,  Kollen  R. 
Long,  Wichita  State  University;  Best  All-Around  Daily, 
the  Minnesota  Daily  from  the  University  of  Minnesota; 
Best  All-Around  Non-Daily,  the  Arkansas  Traveler  from 
the  University  of  Arkansas-Fayetteville;  Spot-News  Pho¬ 
tography,  Carol  Cleere,  University  of  Minnesota;  Feature 
Photography,  Michelle  Patterson,  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin;  Sports  Photography,  Shaun  Sartin,  University  of 
Nebraska  at  Lincoln. 

Southern  Journalism  Awards.  The  Institute  for  Southern 
Studies  announced  the  following  winners  of  the  1991 
Southern  Journalism  Awards.  Winners  were  selected 
from  127  entries  in  three  divisions,  depending  on  circula¬ 
tion  size.  The  categories  and  their  first-prize  winners  were: 
Investigative  Reporting,  Division  One,  Mike  Billington, 
Berta  Delgado,  and  Tom  Lassiter  of  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel  for  their  detailed  analysis  of  the  misuse 
of  property  seized  by  police  departments  under  the  anti¬ 
drug  dealer  forfeiture  law;  Investigative  Reporting,  Divi¬ 
sion  Two,  Julie  Hauserman,  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat, 
for  bringing  statewide  attention  to  Florida’s  “forgotten 
river,”  the  Fenholloway,  which  a  Procter  &  Gamble  cel¬ 
lulose  plant  has  contaminated;  Investigative  Reporting, 
Division  Three,  Karen  Kirkpatrick  of  The  Times,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Ga.,  uncovering  the  dangers  posed  by  an  unguarded, 
abandoned  nuclear  laboratory  that  has  put  area  hunters 
and  residents  at  risk  for  decades;  Feature  Reporting, 
Division  One,  Diane  Suchetka  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer  for  her  portrait  of  “gay  bashing”  in  the  modern 
South;  Feature  Reporting,  Division  Two,  Jerrold  Ladd  for 
his  first-person  portrayal  of  growing  up  in  West  Dallas 
housing  projects,  published  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
and  entitled  “Out  of  Madness.” 
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The  changing  Lithuanian  press 

Baltic  publisher  addresses  U.S.  counterparts 


By  Mark  Fit^erald 

While  the  newly  independent  Baltic 
nations  struggle  with  enormous  politi¬ 
cal,  economic  and  social  issues,  their 
newspapers  face  rather  more  prosaic 
challenges,  a  pioneering  Lithuanian 
publisher  feels. 

First,  said  Vitas  Tomkus,  publisher 
of  Respublika  in  Vilnius,  Lithuania, 
Baltic  newspapers  must  embrace  the 
fundamental  journalistic  lesson  of 
separating  fact  from  opinion. 

At  the  same  time,  he  noted,  they 
must  come  to  grips  with  a  problem 
that  plagues  even  many  American 
newspapers:  distribution. 

Speaking  at  the  Inland  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  in  Chicago, 
Tomkus  could  have  been  any  Mid¬ 
west  publisher  complaining  about 
second-class  mail  service. 

“We  usually  finish  [printing]  our 
papers  at  2  a.m.  or  3  a.m.,  but  our 
subscribers  do  not  get  our  papers  until 
the  afternoon  —  or  even  the  next 
day,”  Tomkus  observed. 

Tomkus  lamented  that  papeis  in  all 
the  Baltic  states  and  nations  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  remain  at  the 
mercy  of  state-run  monopoly  distrib¬ 
utors. 

As  monopolies  tend  to  do,  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  bred  such  strange  practices  as 
'  restricting  the  time  when  newspaper 
,  subscriptions  can  be  bought  to  a 
I  single  period  in  September  and 
October. 

Early-morning  delivery  hours 
make  youth  carriers  impractical, 
Tomkus  said. 

And  the  publisher  also  betrays  a 
typically  cynical  Eastern  European 
pessimism  about  the  prospects  for 
honor  boxes  in  the  new  republics. 

“People  will  just  take  all  the  papers 
out,”  he  declared. 

The  most  important  journalistic 
task  the  papers  face  is  becoming  more 
professional,  Tomkus  said. 

“I  think  the  most  important  differ¬ 
ence  between  American  newspapers 
and  Baltic  newspapers  is  that  the 
American  newspapers  have  the 
important  articles  up  front  and  then 
there  are  editorials.  But  in  the  Baltics, 
there  are  very,  very  long  articles  and 
usually  the  journalists  [who]  are  writ¬ 
ing  something  .  .  .  they  are  always 
writing  their  own  opinions  about  what 
is  happening,”  Tomkus  said. 


The  result  is  that  state-run  papers 
full  of  opinions  and  few  facts  have 
been  replaced  by  hundreds  of  pa¬ 
pers  —  as  many  as  800  in  Lithua¬ 
nia  alone,  Tomkus  said  —  that  are 
equally  full  of  opinions  and  short  on 
facts. 

“The  people  have  stopped  saying 
[of  the  Lithuanian  press]  that  we  are 
the  ‘right  hand  of  the  government,’ 
but  now  they  are  saying  we  are  the 
‘left  hand  of  Vilnius,’  ”  Tomkus 
remarked. 


Tomkus  himself  reflects  the  kind  of 
persons  who  have  suddenly  become 
journalists. 

A  free  spirit  who  had  trouble 
adjusting  to  socialist  society,  Tomkus 
knocked  around  on  an  oil-drilling 
crew  in  Siberia  and  did  a  stint  in  the 
Soviet  Army. 


His  career  as  a  journalist  began  in 
only  1988  when  he  published  an 
unprecedented  expose  of  official  cor¬ 
ruption. 

Respublika,  founded  in  1989,  has 
continued  that  investigative  tradition. 
It  came  to  world  attention  earlier  in 
the  year  when  it  revealed  that  inde¬ 
pendent  Lithuania’s  first  prime  minis¬ 
ter  had  been  a  KGB  informant. 

During  the  Soviet  crackdowns  in 
1990,  Respublika’ s  printing  press  was 
seized,  and  the  paper  continued  only 


as  a  one-page  publication  smuggled  in 
from  Estonia. 

The  tabloid  now  ranges  from  eight 
to  32  pages  and  has  a  circulation  of 
240,000.  The  newspaper  publishes  a 
weekly  Russian-language  edition,  a 
children’s  publication,  and  operates  a 
paper  warehouse. 


Introducing.... TTie  Editors'  Exchange 
available  to  you  online,  24  hours  a  day 


NON  Ideas  Online,  the  New  Directions  for  News  clearinghouse,  has  teamed  up  with  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  to  provide  you  with  14  years  of  proven  ways 
to  reach  readers  through 

•  user-friendly,  keyword  search 

•  a  useful,  electronic  database 

•  your  PC/Mac  via  PressLink 

The  ASNE  Editors'  Exchange  joins  NDN's  innovative  clearinghouse  of  365  plans  for 

•  prototypes  for  pages,  sections,  beats,  products 

•  strategies  to  improve  your  newspaper 

•  editorial  R&D 


NON  Ideas  Online  topics  include: 

Advertising  Demographic  Trends 

Audiences  Helping  Educate  the  Public 

New  Beats  Incentives  for  Readers 

Changing  the  Newspapers'  Influence 

Newspaper's  Structure  Packaging/Design 

Competition/Other  Media  New  Newspapers 

Content  New  Pages 

Call  Colin  Kilpatrick,  NON  Ideas  Online,  314-882-5783 


People/Resources 
New  Products 
Promoting  the  Newspaper 
Public  Input 
New  Story  Forms 
New  Technology 


As  monopolies  tend  to  do,  the  system  has  bred 
such  strange  practices  as  restricting  the  time  when 
newspaper  subscriptions  can  be  bought  to  a  single 
period  in  September  and  October. 
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Best  of  Gannett  1991 


Good  work  should  be  recognized  and  rewarded.  So  for  15  years, 
Gannett  has  conducted  its  annual  Best  of  Gannett  contest  in 
which  distinguished  judges  from  outside  the  company  select  out¬ 
standing  journalistic  efforts  inside  Gannett  for  citation  and  prize 
money.  This  year,  from  more  than  5,000  entries  and  1,000  finalists, 
the  judges  selected  these  top  winners.  We  salute  them  all. 


Winners 


Editor  of  the  Year 

Frank  Sutherland,  editor.  The  Tennessean  at  Nashville.  Runners- 
up:  Ward  Bushee,  executive  editor,  Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette-Journal; 
Tom  Callinan,  recently  named  editor  of  the  News-Press  at  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  cited  for  his  work  as  editor  at  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 

State  journal;  Ellen  Leifeld,  executive  editor.  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer. 

Most  Improved  Newspapers 

Metro:  Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers  at  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Over  40,000  Circuletion:  Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette-Journal. 

Under  40,000  Circulation:  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer. 

Outstanding  Achievement  in  Writing 

Metro:  Marney  Rich  Keenan,  The  Detroit  News.  Over  40,000 
Circulation:  Ron  Davis,  The  News-Leader  at  Springfield,  Mo.  Under 
40,000  Circulation:  Laura  Frank,  Commercial-News  at  Danville,  III. 

Outstanding  Achievement  by  an  Individual 

Metro:  JoEllen  Black,  the  former  Arkansas  Gazette  at  Little  Rock. 
Over  40,000  Circulation:  Beth  Francis,  News-Press  at  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 
Under  40,000  Circulation:  Robert  Davis,  Fort  Collins  Coloradoan. 

Outstanding  Achievement  by  a 
USA  TODAY  News  Staffer 

Tom  McNamara,  managing  editor/News. 

William  Ringle  Outstanding  Special 
Achievement  Career  Award 

John  Seigenthaler,  chairman,  publisher  and  former  editor  of  The 
Tennessean  at  Nashville  and  the  first  editorial  director  of 
USA  TODAY. 


Public  Service 

Metro:  The  Detroit  News.  Over  40,000  Circulation:  The  San 
Bernardino  County  (Calif.)  Sun.  Under  40,000  Circulation: 

The  News-Messenger  at  Fremont,  Ohio. 

Spot  News/Individual 

Metro:  Susan  Smith,  Bob  Lonsberry  and  Eric  Houston,  Times- 
Union  at  Rochester,  N.Y.  Over  40,000  Circulation:  Steven  Jackson, 
Statesman  Journal  at  Salem,  Ore.  Under  40,000  Circulation:  Russ 
Maines  and  John  Yaukey,  The  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal. 

Spot  News/Staff 

Metro:  The  Detroit  News.  Over  40,000  Circulation:  The  News-Star 
at  Monroe,  La.  Under  40,000  Circulation:  Chronicle-Tribune  at 
Marion,  Ind. 

In-Depth  Reporting 

Metro:  Marie  McCartan,  The  Des  Moines  Register.  Over  40,000 
Circulation:  Andrew  Pollack,  The  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record. 

Under  40,000  Circulation:  Jim  Stevenson,  The  Olympian  at 
Olympia,  Wash. 

Investigative 

Metro:  Rochelle  Sharpe  and  Marjie  Lundstrom,  Gannett  News 
Service.  Over  40,000  Circulation:  Ron  Davis,  The  News-Leader  at 
Springfield,  Mo.  (This  category  was  combined  with  In-Depth 
Reporting  in  the  Under  40,000  division.) 

Staff  Enterprise 

Metro:  The  Tennessean  at  Nashville.  Over  40,000  Circulation: 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Register  Star.  Under  40,000  Circulation: 
Commercial-News  at  Danville,  III. 

Feature  Writing 

Metro:  Marney  Rich  Keenan,  The  Detroit  News.  Over  40,000 
Circulation:  Cathy  Ward,  Rockford  (111.)  Register  Star.  Under 
40,000  Circulation:  Dave  Bangert,  Journal  and  Courier  at 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Specialty  Reporting 

Metro:  Dan  Buckley,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen.  Over  40,000 
Circulation:  Beth  Francis,  News-Press  at  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

Under  40,000  Circulation:  Robert  Davis,  Fort  Collins  Coloradoan. 
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Business/Consumer  Reporting 

Metro:  Dale  Kasler,  The  Des  Moines  Register.  Over  40,000 
Circuletion:  J.D.  Solomon,  The  Courier-News  at  Bridgewater,  N.j. 
Under  40,000  Circuletion:  Laura  Frank,  Commercial-News  at 
Danville,  Ill. 

Sports  Reporting 

Metro:  Mike  Lopresti,  Gannett  News  Service.  Over  40,000 
Circulation:  The  Desert  Sun  at  Palm  Springs,  Calif.  Under 
40,000  Circulation:  David  Seigerman,  The  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun. 

Sports  Columns 

Metro:  Bryan  Burwell,  The  Detroit  News.  Over  40,000  Circulation: 
Steve  Klein,  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal.  Under  40,000 
Circulation:  Jeff  Legwold,  Commercial-News  at  Danville,  Ill. 

Editorial  Commentary 

Metro:  Bill  Leonard,  The  Des  Moines  Register.  Over  40,000 
Circulation:  Margaretta  Downey  and  Mary  Beth  Pfeiffer, 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal.  Under  40,000  Circulation:  Penny 
Feuerzeig  and  Ariel  Melchior  Jr.,  The  Virgin  Islands  Daily 
News  at  St.  Thomas. 

Columns 

Metro:  Betty  DeRamus,  The  Detroit  News.  Over  40,000  Circulation: 
Sam  Hemingway,  The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press.  Under  40,000 
Circulation:  Dave  Nordstrand,  The  Californian  at  Salinas. 

Editorial  Cartooning 

Metro  and  Over  40,000  Circulation:  Jim  Borgman,  The 
Cincinnati  Enquirer.  (No  category  in  the  Under  40,000  division.) 

Headlines 

Metro:  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen.  Over  40,000  Circulation:  Observer- 
Dispatch  at  Utica,  N.Y.  Under  40,000  Circulation:  Commercial-News 
at  Danville,  Ill. 

Packaging  and  Presentation 

Metro:  The  Detroit  News.  Over  40,000  Circulation:  The  Clarion- 
Ledger  at  Jackson,  Miss.  Under  40,000  Circulation:  Wausau  (Wis.) 
Daily  Herald. 


Black-and'White  Photography 

Metro:  JoEllen  Black,  the  former  Arkansas  Gazette  at  Little  Rock. 
Over  40,000  Circulation:  Karen  Pike,  The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press.  Under  40,000  Circulation:  Alan  Petersime,  Chronicle-Tribune 
at  Marion,  Ind. 

Color  Photography 

Metro/News:  Wendy  Vissar,  Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers  at 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  Metro/Features:  Donna  Terek,  The  Detroit 
News.  Over  40,000  Circulation:  Mike  Roemer,  Argus  Leader  at 
Sioux  Falls,  S.D.  Under  40,000  Circulation:  William  Larkin,  Valley 
News  Dispatch  at  Tarentum,  Pa. 

Graphics 

Metro:  Dan  Garrow,  The  News  Journal  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

Over  40,000  Circulation:  Joe  Heller,  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette. 
Under  40,000  Circulation:  Kevin  Cade,  Valley  News  Dispatch  at 
Tarentum,  Pa. 


Best  of  Gannett  Judges 


Kenneth  J.  Amundson,  managing  editor,  Loveland  (Colo.)  Daily 
Reporter-Herald 

J.D.  Alexander,  executive  editor,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Gilbert  Ballon,  metropolitan  editor.  The  Dallas  Morning  News 

Dave  Berry,  editor,  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger-Inquirer 

Dr.  Karen  Brown,  associate.  The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies 

Ricardo  Chavira,  correspondent.  Time 

Colleen  Conant,  managing  editor.  The  (Memphis) 

Commercial  Appeal 

Dave  Daugherty,  director  of  research  services,  Gannett 
Susan  C.  Deans,  editor.  The  (Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.)  Sun  News 
Frank  Denton,  editor,  Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

Colleen  DIshon,  associate  editor/features,  Chicago  Tribune 
George  Harmon,  associate  professor  and  chairman  of  newspaper 
program,  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern  University 
Jim  Martinez,  assistant  managing  editor,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Tim  McGuire,  managing  editor.  Star  Tribune  (Minneapolis) 

Dr.  Will  Norton,  dean.  College  of  Journalism,  Univ.  of  Nebraska 
Marty  Petty,  vice  president/operations.  The  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant 

Alexia  Scott  Reevea,  vice  president/public  affairs,  (Atlanta) 

Journal  and  Constitution 
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years,”  added  Sutherland,  who  was 
abducted  June  9,  1985,  a  few  months 
after  Anderson,  who  was  kidnapped 
March  16,  1985. 

Although  he  at  first  found  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  Associated  Press’  chief 
Middle  East  correspondent  daunting, 
Sutherland  said  he  later  “came  to 
grips  with  that.” 

“And  so  I  would  just  simply  say  to 
all  of  the  friends  of  Terry  Anderson, 
he  is  a  man  of  whom  all  of  you  can  be 
proud,”  Sutherland  added.  “He’s  in 
good  health  right  now.  He’s  in  very 
good  spirits.  He’s  taken  to  writing 
poetry,  which  he  hopes  to  publish, 
and  he  kept  dozens  of  poems  in  his 
head.  How  he  does  it,  I  don’t  know, 
but  he  kept  all  of  them  in  his  head. 
You  will  undoubtedly  have  a  chance 
to  read  some  of  them  sometime  .  .  . 

“But  he’s  a  man  who  never  should 
have  been  kidnapped.  He  was  doing 
his  very  best  for  the  world  and  for 
Lebanon  and  reporting  objectively 
about  what  was  happening  in  Leba¬ 
non,  and  they  never  should  have 
picked  him  up. 

“They  never  should  have  picked 
any  of  us  up,  because  I  agree  with 
Terry  Waite  that  kidnapping  is  a  great 
evil  and  that  those  who  perpetrate  it,  I 
don’t  think  they  really  thoroughly 
understand,  many  of  these  young 
men,  what  they  were  doing  to  us, 
putting  those  chains  back  on  our  legs 
every  day,”  Sutherland  said. 

“And  Terry  Anderson  just  said  a 
couple  of  days  ago,  ‘I  simply  couldn’t 
do  that  to  another  human  being;  I 
simply  couldn’t  do  it.’  ” 

Sutherland  also  thanked  the  Voice 
of  America  for  airing  messages  from 
the  hostages'  families. 

“We  listened  to  every  one  of  them 
as  many  times  as  they  broadcast  it  and 
never  tired  of  hearing  special  mes¬ 
sages,”  he  said. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  England  Nov. 
19,  Waite  pledged,  “Those  from 
whom  I  have  just  come  can  be  assured 
that  we  in  the  church  for  our  part  will 
not  rest  until  all  are  freed  and  there  is 
justice  and  peace  brought  to  people 
who  deserve  a  better  deal.” 

There  were  indications  that  further 
,  releases  could  be  contingent  on  the 
release  of  Lebanese  citizens  being 
held  in  Israel,  including  Shiite  cleric 
Sheik  Abdul-Karim  Obeid. 

The  AP  reported  that  Abbas 
Musawi,  secretary  general  of  Hez¬ 
bollah,  or  Party  of  God,  said  that  the 
hostage  releases  won’t  be  linked  any¬ 
more  to  talks  about  Arabs  detained  by 
Israel  or  missing  Israeli  servicemen. 


The  leader  of  the  pro-Iranian  group 
also  indicated  that  the  three  .American 
hostages  may  be  freed  soon,  with 
Cicippio  possibly  released  as  early  as 
next  week,  AP  reported. 

“The  obstinacy  of  the  Zionist 
regime  or  the  incorrect  stance  and 
mistakes  of  some  Western  govern¬ 
ments  will  have  no  effect  on  this 
aim,”  it  reportedly  said  without  elab¬ 
oration. 

Although  he  did  not  specifically 
mention  Israel  by  name,  at  the  end  of 
the  Nov.  18  press  conference,  Waite 
pleaded  “with  those  who  are  holding 
the  people  of  South  Lebanon  —  inno¬ 
cent  people  being  held  as  hostages  — 
to  release  them  soon  to  put  an  end  to 
this  problem,  to  put  an  end  to  terror¬ 
ism,  and  to  find  peaceful,  humane  and 
civilized  ways  of  resolving  the  very 
complex  problems  that  face  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Middle  East.” 

Israel  said  it  would  not  release  any 
more  prisoners  until  it  is  told  what 
happened  to  a  missing  Israeli  airman 
and  three  missing  soldiers  who  are 
believed  dead. 

Two  of  Anderson’s  colleagues  in 
Beirut,  former  CBS  newsman  Larry 
Pintak,  and  former  United  Press 
International  correspondent  Steve 
Hagey,  both  expressed  hope  that 
Anderson  would  be  released  soon, 
but  tempered  their  expectations  with 
caution  —  as  all  those  watching  the 
situation  have  done. 

“It  looks  a  helluva  lot  better  than 
before,”  said  Pintak,  president  of  Pin¬ 
tak  Communications  International  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  adding  that  there 
is  always  the  possibility  “some  event 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world  could 
derail”  Anderson’s  release. 

Hagey,  a  vice  president  at  Fleish¬ 
man  Hillard  in  Washington,  D.C., 
pointed  out  that  Anderson  and  Obeid 
are  the  “trump  cards,”  and  when  one 
is  released  it  is  likely  the  other  will 
follow. 

“I  sure  hope  Terry  does  come  out 
by  the  end  of  the  month,”  Hagey  said. 
“It  would  be  a  great  Christmas  pre¬ 
sent  for  his  family  and  friends.” 

Houston  Chronicle 
19th  largest  daily 

The  Houston  Chronicle  had  an 
average  daily  circulation  of  407,483 
for  the  six  months  ended  Sept.  30,  a 
decrease  of  29,784  over  the  same 
period  a  year  ago,  according  to  the 
supplement  to  the  FAS-FAX  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Sundays,  average  circulation  was 
602,97 1 ,  a  decrease  of  1 3 ,720  from  the 
year-ago  period. 

The  Chronicle  is  the  19th  largest 
daily  and  15th  largest  Sunday  paper. 


Florida  High  court 
sets  limits  on 
open-records  law 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  the  state’s  open  records 
law,  one  of  the  most  liberal  in  the 
nation,  does  not  apply  to  the  courts, 
the  Legislature,  the  governor  or  the 
governor’s  cabinet  offices. 

The  court  decided  unanimously 
that  the  law  did  not  apply  to  parts  of 
the  government  created  by  the  state 
constitution.  Only  agencies  set  up 
through  statutes  passed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  must  comply,  it  said. 

Unlike  similar  laws  in  most  states, 
the  Florida  open-records  law  has 
allowed  the  public  to  see  internal 
memorandums,  correspondence,  re¬ 
sumes  of  job  applicants,  almost  any¬ 
thing  that  has  been  put  on  paper  in 
government  offices. 

After  the  ruling,  aides  to  Gov.  Law- 
ton  Chiles  and  his  cabinet  officers 
said  they  would  continue  to  comply 
with  the  law  and,  even  before  the 
ruling,  both  houses  of  the  Legislature 
had  adopted  rules  that  opened  most  of 
their  records  to  the  public. 

Tom  Tedcastle,  the  lawyer  for  the 
house  speaker,  T.K.  Wetherell,  said 
the  lawmakers  had  no  plans  to  change 
those  rules. 

The  state  Supreme  Court,  whose 
seven  members  are  appointed  by  the 
governor,  had  previously  ruled  that 
court  records  were  “presumed  to  be 
open”  and  had  insured  that  Florida 
Bar  proceedings  be  open. 

—  AP 

Book  fair 
raises  funds 

The  fifth  annual  Buckeye  Book 
Fair,  a  literacy  project  of  the  Daily 
Record  in  Wooster,  Ohio,  recorded 
book  sales  of  more  than  $103,600, 
setting  a  new  sales  record. 

The  fair  featured  more  than  90 
authors  and  illustrators  autographing 
their  new  works  to  raise  money  for 
literacy.  Among  the  featured  authors 
were  syndicated  columnists  Georgie 
Anne  Geyer  and  Joe  Graedon  and 
comic  strip  artists  Tom  Armstrong 
and  Tom  Batiuk. 

On  the  eve  of  the  book  fair,  chair¬ 
man  Melody  L.  Snure  presented  $10,500 
in  grants  to  1 1  Ohio  public  and  school 
libraries  and  adult  literacy  programs. 

The  1991  grants  bring  the  total  in 
Buckeye  Book  Fair  proceeds  distrib¬ 
uted  over  the  past  four  years  to  more 
than  $30,000.  Snure  is  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Record,  an  evening 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  26,000. 
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Channel  One  comes 
under  scrutiny  in  Texas 

Whittle  Communications  Inc.  says  it  is  not  worried 
about  a  nascent  movement  to  ban  its  Channel  One  class¬ 
room  tv  program  in  Texas. 

“What  this  represents  ...  is  a  few  parents  in  one 
school  in  one  school  district,”  Whittle  spokesman  Tom 
Ingram  said  in  a  telephone  interview.  “It  may  go  further 
but  on  our  screen  it’s  not  a  very  big  dot  at  this  point.” 

Controversy,  of  course,  is  nothing  new  for  Channel 
One,  a  daily  12-minute  current-events  television  program 
that  is  beamed  by  satellite  to  junior  high  and  high  school 
classrooms  and  includes  two  minutes  of  commercials. 

Those  commercials  have  been  a  flashpoint  for  some 
parents  and  educators,  who  are  uneasy  about  subjecting  a 
captive  audience  of  students  to  advertising. 

Because  of  those  concerns.  New  York’s  Board  of 
Regents  adopted  a  rule  banning  Channel  One  and  similar 
ventures  in  the  state’s  public  schools. 

California’s  superintendent  of  schools  has  vowed  to 
withhold  funding  from  any  school  using  Channel  One  for 
the  equivalent  time  —  two  minutes  a  day,  or  about  one 
day  over  the  school  year  —  that  students  spend  watching 
the  program’s  advertising.  No  actual  funding  has  so  far 
been  withheld  and  Channel  One  is  in  150  schools  there. 
Whittle  spokesman  Ingram  said. 

What  is  new  is  that  trouble  may  be  brewing  in  Texas, 
where  Channel  One  is  beamed  to  865,000  students  in  1 ,000 
schools. 

That  is  a  significant  presence  for  a  marketing  medium 
that  is  in  about  10,000  schools  in  47  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

So  far,  though,  the  challenge  to  Channel  One  in  the 
Lone  Star  State  is  hardly  Texas-sized. 

At  a  Nov.  8  meeting  of  a  committee  of  the  Texas  Board 
of  Education,  parents  from  two  school  districts,  and  some 
professional  education  associations,  complained  about 
Channel  One  and  asked  that  it  be  banned,  said  Jorjanna 
Price,  spokeswoman  for  the  Texas  Education  Agency. 
TEA  is  the  administrative  arm  of  the  elected  Texas  Board 
of  Education. 

The  speakers,  who  were  virtually  unanimous  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Channel  One,  complained  that  commercials  do  not 
belong  in  the  classroom. 

Price  said  that  one  school  board  member  had  asked  the 
board’s  general  counsel  to  prepare  a  list  of  legal  options  for 
the  board. 

In  addition.  Price  said,  the  attorney  was  directed  to  get 
from  Whittle  Communications  the  gross  and  net  revenues 
the  Knoxville,  Tenn. -based  company  earns  from  its  Texas 
school  programming. 

The  board  also  wants  a  more  precise  accounting  of  the 
investment  Whittle  has  made  to  schools  in  the  state.  Price 
said. 

Whittle  officials  have  said  they  have  provided  schools 
with  $50  million  in  satellite  dishes  and  videocassette 
recorders,  she  said. 

This  committee  will  meet  next  in  January,  and  may  not 
even  take  up  the  issue  then.  Price  said. 

“No  ban  has  been  proposed  or  even  discussed,”  she 
said.  “I  would  say  [the  board  members]  are  investigating 
the  program  and  looking  at  their  options.” 

Whittle  spokesman  Ingram  said  that  the  company  is 
I  used  to  the  scrutiny.  Over  the  past  two  years,  company 
officials  have  attended  meetings  at  about  30,000  local  and 
state  school  boards  to  push  Channel  One. 


Introducing  Newspaper 
Voice  Services 


Practical,  Useful  Information  to 
Help  You  Make  the  Right  Decisions 

Editor  &  Publisher  Teams  Up  With  The  Audiotex  Group 
To  Co-sponsor  a  Major  Conference 
On  Talking  Newspapers  And  Telecommunications  Opportunities 

There  is  a  new  environment  facing  newspapers  in  the  ’90s 
brought  about  by: 

— The  shifting  of  advertising  spending  away  from 
traditional  media; 

— The  emergence  of  new  electronic  distribution 
vehicles  that  allow  advertisers  to  better  target 
end-users; 

— The  freedom  given  the  Bell  Operating  Companies 
to  offer  information  services; 

— The  reality  of  a  tough  economy. 

Increasingly,  newspapers  are  using  voice,  fax  and  on-line 
services  to  protect  their  revenue  stream,  enhance  the  news 
product,  offer  advertisers  value-added  services  and  differ¬ 
entiate  their  paper. 

As  a  result.  Editor  &  Publisher  is,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  co-sponsoring  a  conference.  The  objective  of  this 
two  day  event  is  to  educate  readers  on  the  issues  and  appli¬ 
cations  available  through  voice  and  other  telecommunica¬ 
tions  opportunities.  The  Conference,  featuring  over  30 
experts  in  the  application  of  telecommunications  for  news¬ 
papers,  will  be  held  February  10-11, 1992  at  the  Hyatt 
Regency  New  Orleans.  The  cost  is  $645  for  registrants 
before  January  1st,  and  $745  thereafter. 

For  more  information  on  the  Conference,  contact  Kim 
Werner  at  215-297-1000.  Call  before  January  1,  and  you  will 
also  receive  a  ftee  copy  of  24  Hard-Learned  Lessons  of 
Talking  Newspapers. 
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KBA-Motter  closes  Rockford  plant 

Firm  consolidates  in  York;  Motters  depart,  Derby  named  president 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

KBA-Motter  Corp.  announced  two 
executive  promotions,  the  departure 
of  Frank  and  Edward  Motter  and  the 
closure  of  its  Rockford,  III.,  opera¬ 
tion,  effective  Dec.  17. 

George  Derby,  KBA-Motter  vice 
president  and  general  manager, 
moves  up  to  president  as  of  Jan.  1, 
assuming  the  operating  duties  now 
held  by  Evans  Kostas,  who  remains 
board  chairman. 

Scott  Smith  was  appointed  contract 
administration  vice  president,  a  new 
position  in  which  he  will  report  to 
Derby.  The  former  Motter  Printing 
Press  Co.  employee  will  coordi¬ 
nate  company-customer  relations 
throughout  sales,  engineering,  manu¬ 
facturing,  installation  and  after-sales 
support. 

Executive  vice  president  Frank 
Motter  has  retired.  A  founder  of  the 
Motter  Printing  Press  Co.,  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  serve  KBA-Motter  as  a 
director  and  outside  consultant.  Also, 
customer  service  vice  president 
Edward  Motter  will  resign  “to  pursue 
other  outside  opportunities,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company.  He  will 
remain  through  a  transition  period  to 
assure  continuity  in  customer  service 
arrangements. 


The  company  informed  its  employ¬ 
ees  in  Rockford  late  last  month  that  it 
will  begin  closing  the  plant  there  in 
December.  The  printing  press  equip¬ 
ment  assembly  facility  employs 
approximately  100  people,  according 
to  George  Derby. 

“We’ll  bring  all  of  our  products 
here  into  the  York  facility,  so  we 
don’t  foresee  any  change  in  our  prod¬ 
uct  mix  at  all,”  Derby  told  E&P. 

Some  key  Rockford  personnel,  he 
added,  also  are  expected  to  relocate, 
joining  the  “bulk  of  our  employees” 
already  in  York. 

In  a  prepared  statement  that  noted 
soft  near-term  business  prospects, 
Kostas  acknowledged  “the  loss  of 
many  fine  employees”  and  said  the 


closure  was  similar  to  actions  taken 
by  other  printing  equipment  suppliers 
in  the  face  of  the  recession. 

KBA-Motter,  a  unit  of  Germany’s 
Koenig  &  Bauer-Albert,  is  headquar¬ 
tered  in  York,  Pa.,  where  it  occupies 
facilities  of  the  Motter  Printing  Press 
Co.,  which  was  acquired  through  a 
merger  with  KBA’s  U.S.  affiliate 
Publishers  Equipment  Corp. 

“It’s  really  a  contraction  of  our 
company  facilities  in  the  face  of  the 
weak  marketplace,”  said  Derby. 
“The  major  newspapers  have  stalled 
all  of  their  capital  equipment  budgets. 
Because  of  the  weak  marketplace, 
reductions  in  advertising,  they  just 
have  not  been  ordering  targe  printing 
presses.” 

Derby  did  note,  however,  that 
“some  newspapers  have  proceeded 
with  more  modest  programs,”  citing 
such  work  as  reconfiguring  existing 
presses,  adding  motor  drive  systems, 
and  upgrading  RTPs. 

He  also  contended  “the  movement 
towards  flexo  still  is  strong.”  Al¬ 
though  acknowledging  that  recession 
sales  have  fallen  short  of  projections, 
Derby  cited  last  year’s  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  order  for  three  more 
Colormax  common-impression  five- 
color  flexo  units. 


While  he  said  press  manufacturers 
may  not  be  able  to  count  on  the  reces¬ 
sionary  economy  alone  to  cause  pub¬ 
lishers  to  reconsider  flexo  as  an  alter¬ 
native  press  purchase,  Derby  also 
said  the  consequent  delay  in  decision 
making  may  allow  them  a  better  look 
at  flexo’ s  status  and  “even  help  flexo 
a  bit.” 

“The  longer  that  those  who  have 
not  made  a  decision  wait,  the  more 
positive  the  news  is  coming  from  the 
current  users  of  flexo,”  he  said,  not¬ 
ing  user  reports  of  “ever-improving 
economics  of  running  flexo.” 

Beyond  matters  of  economy  and 
quality,  environmental  regulation 
may  also  bear  on  flexo’s  future.  An 
important  advantage  for  water-based 


newspaper  flexography  is  its  negli¬ 
gible  emission  of  volatile  organ¬ 
ic  compounds.  Amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  will  bring  state  im¬ 
plementation  of  stricter  VOC  regula¬ 
tion  and  permitting. 

C-J,  KRI  improve 
circulation  system 

Expanding  on  an  arrangement  dat¬ 
ing  from  1978,  Knight- Ridder  Inc.  and 
Collier- Jackson  have  entered  a  new 
design  and  development  agreement 
intended  to  enhance  Collier-Jack- 
son’s  World  Class  Series  Circulation 
system  to  address  the  needs  of  larger 
KRI  newspapers. 

The  companies  originally  collabo¬ 
rated  on  a  circulation  information  sys¬ 
tem  to  meet  the  needs  of  most  Knight- 
Ridder  papers,  24  of  which  (and  the 
co^orate  offices)  now  use  C-J  circu¬ 
lation,  advertising,  accounting  and 
human  resources  software. 

According  to  Collier-Jackson, 
hardware  limitations  to  development 
of  applications  for  the  larger  remain¬ 
ing  KRI  newspapers  have  been  over¬ 
come  with  Hewlett-Packard’s  Preci¬ 
sion  Architecture  (E&P,  Feb.  16). 
The  H-P  hardware,  it  continued,  will 
allow  development  of  “a  consistent 
offering  that  gives  KRI  a  common 
solution  throughout  its  entire  newspa¬ 
per  group.”  Project  completion  is 
expected  within  two  years. 

Tampa-based  Collier-Jackson  also 
noted  that  KRI’s  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  and  flagship  Miami  Herald 
have  installed  its  World  Class  Series 
Circulation  for  single-copy  processing. 

InstaSports  hot  line 

Now  available  to  media  partners  is 
Accu-Weather  Inc.’s  InstaSports 
900-number  sports  hot  line.  With  con¬ 
tinual  updates  of  college  and  profes¬ 
sional  team  sports  scores,  including 
minor-league  baseball,  and  reports  of 
major  sports  news,  InstaSports  is  the 
latest  voice  service  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  AccuCall  900#  service  bu¬ 
reau. 

Media  partners  handle  promotion 
and  Accu-Weather  provides  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  content,  with  partners  re¬ 
ceiving  30^  per  call  minute  for  each 
95^-per-minute  call. 


“We’ll  bring  all  of  our  products  here  into  the  York 
facility,  so  we  don’t  foresee  any  change  in  our 
product  mix  at  all,’’  Derby  told  E&P. 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Toronto  Star  signs 
with  Ferag,  iNC 
and  Western  Lithotech 

For  its  new,  $360  million  produc¬ 
tion  plant  in  Vaughn,  Ont.,  the 
Toronto  Star  has  contracted  with 
Ferag  Inc.  to  supply  14  Single  Copy 
Conveyors,  with  Industrial  Noise 
Control  Inc.  for  quiet  rooms  and  other 
areas,  and  with  Western  Lithotech  for 
automated  plateroom  equipment. 

Eight  Ferag  SCC  conveyors  will 
service  the  six  12-unit  MAN  Roland 
Colorman  M  presses  at  four  single- 
out  and  two  double-out  folders.  Via 
transfers  from  the  press  conveyors, 
six  other  conveyors  will  provide  on¬ 
line  service  for  six  double-out  insert¬ 
ers. 

In  all,  the  order  calls  for  more  than 
two  miles  of  conveyor  chain  in  the 
facility’s  200,000-square-foot  post¬ 
press  area.  Installation  begins  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  with  completion  scheduled  for 
January  1993. 

Industrial  Noise  Control  will  de¬ 
sign,  manufacture  and,  early  next 
year,  install  pressroom  quiet  rooms. 
The  contract  also  calls  for  INC  to 
install  three  crew  break  rooms  in  the 
new  facility’s  reelroom  and  offices  for 
the  press  superintendent  and  secre¬ 
tary,  the  press  supervisor  and  union 
and  a  third  for  the  reelroom  supervi¬ 
sor,  which  will  also  be  the  control 
room  for  automatic  guided  vehicles. 

All  structures  are  to  provide  users 
with  acoustically  safe  areas  with  noise 
levels  well  below  80dBA  regardless  of 
production  activities. 

Western  Lithotech  received  a  $1.1 
million  order  for  platemaking  systems 
linked  to  downtown  Toronto  via 
Crosfield  Wydnet.  The  existing 
Yonge  Street  plant  will  send  com¬ 
pleted  pages  30  miles  over  a  T1  fiber 
optic  line  to  three  page  facsimile  writ¬ 
ers  in  Vaughn. 

Films  output  from  the  laser  writers 
will  be  used  to  make  plates  on  three 
complete  Western  Lithotech  Lith-X- 
Pozer  10  platelines.  Each  consists  of  a 
Lith-X-Pozer  exposure  system,  a 
Lithoplater  38G  plate  developer,  a 
single/double  Lithobender  plate 
bender,  an  Eliminator  plateroom 
waste  processor  and  a  Parascan  plate 
scanner. 

The  system  automatically  exposes 
up  to  250  single-page  plates  (125  dou¬ 
ble-page  plates)  per  hour.  Film-to- 
plate  registration  tolerance  of  at  least 
0.001"  is  achieved  with  three-pin 
registration  and  “total  vacuum  draw¬ 
down  efficiency.”  Its  computer-con¬ 
trolled  rotary  shutter  sweeps  light 


evenly  and  accurately  across  the  full 
plate  surface. 

The  Star  will  also  install  an  Auto 
Punch  Coater,  single/double  pneuma¬ 
tic  plate  punch,  lighted  film  punch  and 
Acculite  plate  registration  verifier. 

Newsprint  numbers 
for  September 

American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  preliminary  estimates 
show  newsprint  consumption  by  all 
U.S.  users  remained  under  the  mil¬ 
lion-ton  mark  in  September  for  a 
decrease  of  5.8%  compared  with  the 
September  1990  figure. 

U.S.  daily  newspapers  were  out  in 
front,  with  a  10%  decline  from  the 
year-earlier  figure  January-Septem- 
ber,  U.S.  dailies’  newsprint  use  was 
down  8.7%  compared  with  the  same 
nine  months  last  year. 

Publishers’  inventories  in  ANPA’s 
statistical  sample  averaged  a  44-day 
supply  in  September,  compared  with 
a  41-day  supply  a  year  earlier.  For  the 
month,  U.S.  newsprint  mills’  stocks 
rose  by  88.6%  over  September  1990 
levels.  In  September,  U.S.  mills  oper¬ 
ated  at  91.8%  of  rated  capacity  and 
Canadian  mills  at  86%. 

Tribune  Co.  to 
offer  new 
PC  service 

Tribune  Company  is  entering  the 
interactive  online  personal  computer 
business. 

Chicago  Online  will  debut  some¬ 
time  in  1992,  offering  information  and 
entertainment  services  from  the  full 
range  of  the  Tribune  Co.’s  Chicago 
properties:  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
WGN-TV  superstation,  WGN-AM 
and  the  Chicago  Cubs  baseball  team. 

Chicago  Online  will  be  offered  to 
subscribers  of  America  Online,  a 
computer  service  similar  to  Prodigy 
and  CompuServe. 

In  entering  the  partnership.  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  has  also  become  a  minority 
shareholder  of  privately  held  Ameri¬ 
ca  Online,  the  company  said.  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  senior  vice  president  Scott 
C.  Smith  has  joined  the  America 
Online  board,  the  company  said. 

Chicago  Online  will  be  available 
nationally,  but  is  expected  to  offer 
interactive  services  of  special  interest 
to  Chicagoans,  said  Eugene  F.  Quinn, 
a  former  Chicago  Tribune  editor  who 
was  named  general  manager  of  the 
new  service. 


Among  some  of  the  possible  inter¬ 
active  services,  Quinn  said,  will  be 
the  ability  to  send  letters  to  the  editor 
electronically  or  leave  questions  for 
Cubs  managers. 

The  new  service  will  be  priced  at 
$5.95  per  month  with  an  hour  of  free 
computer  use.  Rates  in  excess  of  the 
first  hour  will  be  $5  hourly  at  night  and 
$10  during  the  day. 

A  similar  computer  service  link  is 
planned  for  the  two  daily  newspapers 
Tribune  Company  publishes  in  Flor¬ 
ida,  the  Fort  Lauderdale  NewsISun- 
Sentinel  and  the  Orlando  Sentinel. 

America  Online  president  Ste¬ 
phen  Case  said  the  company  hopes  to 
develop  computer  sevices  with  other 
newspapers  across  the  country. 

IP  builds  Pa. 
recycling  plant 

International  Paper  announced  it 
will  install  a  $75  million  facility  to 
deink  and  recycle  old  newspapers  and 
magazines  into  high-quality  printing 
and  writing  papers  at  its  Hammermill 
plant  in  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

For  the  project,  scheduled  to  be  up 
and  running  in  1993,  IP  will  lease  tech¬ 
nology  developed  by  Germany’s 
Steinbeis  Temming  Papier  GmbH. 
Pennsylvania’s  Governor’s  Response 
Team  worked  with  IP  for  almost  a 
year  on  the  project. 

Though  not  expected  to  add  to  the 
current  700  employees,  the  project 
was  seen  as  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  the  community,  where, 
according  to  an  account  in  the  Harris¬ 
burg  Patriot,  the  111-year-old  mill  is 
the  largest  employer  since  Piper  Air¬ 
craft  Corp.’s  relocation  to  Florida 
several  years  ago.  IP  also  plans 
improvements  to  its  production  and 
finishing  equipment. 

Daishowa  on  track 
for  Quebec  deinking 

Daishowa  Forest  Products  Inc.,  the 
U.S.  arm  of  Japan’s  second  largest 
paper  and  paperboard  maker,  said  it 
expects  a  February  start-up  for  its  $60 
million  deinking  plant  in  Quebec  City. 

With  an  annual  production  capacity 
of  I25,0(X)  tons,  the  plant  will  enable 
the  company  to  produce  standard  and 
colored  newsprint,  white  and  yellow 
directory  paper  and  high-bright  and 
high-opacity  groundwood  papers, 
ranging  from  18-36  Ib.  (Quebec-based 
Daishowa  Inc.  already  recycles  box- 
board  at  a  recently  upgraded  facility. 
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GMA,  Idab  Wamac 
modify  sales  pact 

Graphic  Management  Associates 
Inc.  and  Idab  Wamac  AB  reached  an 
agreement  ending  the  latter’s  exclu¬ 
sive  rights  to  sell  GMA  inserters  in 
certain  parts  of  the  world,  according 
to  GMA. 

It  said  Idab  Wamac  will  continue  to 
sell  the  inserters  on  a  non-exclusive 
basis  and  provide  parts  and  service  to 
all  its  GMA  inserter  customers. 

A  10-hopper  GMA  SLS-1000  in¬ 
serting  system  (expandable  to  30  hop¬ 
pers)  was  recently  purchased  by  Otta- 
way’s  Traverse  City  (Mich.)  Record- 
Eagle.  The  order  includes  the  com¬ 
puter-controlled  Package  Monitoring 
System  for  handling  up  to  1,000 
zones,  product  repair  and  a  produc¬ 
tion  management  reporting  system. 
Installation  begins  in  February. 

The  Southborough,  Mass. -based 
company  also  announced  two  ap¬ 
pointments.  In  Cleveland,  Michael 
McGeady  is  Midwestern  regional 
sales  manager.  Formerly  group  ac¬ 
counts  and  system  sales  director  at 
the  Hall  Co.,  his  13  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  also  include  machine 
design  and  engineering. 

Also  from  Hall,  where  he  managed 
Southwestern  sales  and  those  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand,  Tom  Stuart 
brings  a  similar  engineering  and  man¬ 
agement  background  to  his  job  as 
Southern  regional  sales  manager  at 
GMA’s  Birmingham  office. 

CPFP  completes 
$500  million  Thunder 
Bay  modernization 

In  what  the  company  described  as 
its  largest  investment  to  date,  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Forest  Products  Ltd. 
announced  completion  of  a  $5(X)  mil¬ 
lion  modernization  and  expansion 
program  at  its  Thunder  Bay,  Ont., 
newsprint  mill. 

New  facilities  include  a  thermome¬ 
chanical  pulp  mill,  newsprint 
machine,  newsprint  recycling  plant 
and  secondary  effluent  treatment  sys¬ 
tem. 

To  meet  its  annual  capacity  of 
95, (XX)  tons  of  newsprint,  the  $75  mil¬ 
lion  recycling  plant  now  starting  will 
repulp  and  deink  1 15,000  tons  of  old 
newspapers  (70%)  and  magazines 
(30%).  Recovered  waste  paper  from 
several  Ontario  communities  and  1 1 
states  in  the  U.S.  is  supplied  by  Laid- 
law  Waste  Systems  Ltd. 


CPFP  is  building  a  second,  $100 
million  newsprint  recycling  facility  at 
Gatineau,  Que.,  which  is  expected  to 
be  completed  by  year’s  end. 

Meeting  provincial  government 
requirements,  the  company  said  the 
new  effluent  system  just  starting  up 
will  reduce  biological  oxygen  demand 
by  at  least  90%  and  chlorinated 
organic  compounds  another  40%  on 
top  of  earlier  improvements  resulting 
from  chlorine  dioxide  substitution. 
Effluent  treated  by  the  new  system 
and  bound  for  the  Kaministiquia 
River  will  be  non-toxic. 

Costing  $105,000,  the  245,000-ton 
pulp  mill  started  up  in  February 
replaced  a  groundwood  mill  and  a 
sulphite  pulp  mill.  The  TMP  process 
is  expected  to  result  in  better  forma¬ 
tion  and  opacity  than  conventional 
pulping. 

The  new,  240,000-ton  newsprint 
machine,  representing  an  investment 
of  $245  million,  began  production  in 
May,  replacing  two  older  machines. 
The  new  twin-wire  machine  gives  the 
mill  three  paper  machines  with  a  com¬ 
bined  capacity  of  approximately 
477,000  tons. 

T/One  sends  Image 
directly  to  Mac 

T/One  Inc.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  has 
announced  that  its  receiving  unit  is  no 
longer  required  for  a  Macintosh  to 
accept  image  transmissions  from  the 
PC-based  Phoenix  System. 

Also,  in  a  test  of  the  direct  trans¬ 
mission  capability,  it  successfully 
used  image  compression  technology 
from  one  vendor  and  a  decompres¬ 
sion  module  from  a  second  manufac¬ 
turer.  Both  products  adhered  to  the 
latest  version  of  a  proposed  standard. 

Prior  to  the  test,  T/One  worked 
with  its  suppliers  to  ensure  consis¬ 
tency  in  their  use  of  the  latest  revision 
of  the  Joint  Photographic  Experts 
Group  (JPEG)  compression  scheme. 
An  8-bit  grayscale  image  from  the 
Phoenix  PC  was  compressed  using 
the  Optipac  3250  board  from  Optivi- 
sion  Inc.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.;  on  the 
other  end  it  was  decompressed  on  the 
Mac  using  the  PicturePress  accelera¬ 
tor  card,  version  2.0.1,  from  Storm 
Technology,  Mountain  View,  Calif. 

To  directly  receive  and  store  the 
transmission  as  a  JPEG  file,  a  Macin¬ 
tosh  cdev/INIT  was  developed  for  T/ 
One  by  SEG,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  file  encodes  a  JPEG-com- 
pressed  image  as  well  as  caption 
information.  The  INIT  software 
package  replaces  the  PC-based  re¬ 


ceiver,  which  contained  a  modem, 
Optipac  board  and  GPIB  interface, 
that  delivered  the  expanded,  high-res¬ 
olution  image  to  a  Mac  or  picture 
desk. 

Now  any  Mac  II  computer  with  an 
external  Telebit  Trailblazer  can  run 
the  Phoenix  Direct-to-Mac  package, 
which  answers  incoming  calls,  trans¬ 
fers  the  JPEG-compressed  image  into 
a  delivery  folder  on  the  Mac  and 
leaves  it  in  a  form  that  can  be  opened 
and  expanded  by  PicturePress,  either 
in  hardware  or  software  only. 

Vu/Text  adds  Ohio, 
Indiana  dallies 

Knight-Ridder’s  Vu/Text  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  Inc.  has  added  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  to  its  elec¬ 
tronically  accessible  databases  of 
news  sources,  which  now  include  the 
full  text  of  75  U.S.  dailies. 

The  Plain  Dealer  is  Ohio’s  largest 
newspaper.  Vu/Text  will  carry  issues 
from  June  1991 .  The  Courier  provides 
coverage  of  southern  Indiana,  west¬ 
ern  Kentucky  and  southern  Illinois. 
Issues  from  May  1991  are  on  line. 

Changes  at 
Goss  sales 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  changes  to 
its  Goss  Newspaper  Products  sales 
organization; 

Henry  L.  Cobb  was  appointed 
national  sales  director  and  Kent  W. 
Kraft  was  named  to  the  new  position 
of  director,  Western  sales,  both  at  the 
Westmont,  Ill.,  headquarters;  Jon¬ 
athan  S.  Parker  was  named  director. 
Eastern  sales  at  the  Tarry  town  office; 
Paul  E.  Amelung  was  named  Western 
regional  sales  manager,  based  in 
Orange,  Calif. 

Idab  names 
Walter  district 
sales  manager 

Idab  Inc.,  the  Hampton,  Va.-based 
supplier  of  newspaper  mailroom  and 
materials  handling  systems,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Gary  Walter  as  its  Central 
U.S.  district  sales  manager. 

His  20  years  in  sales  and  marketing 
include  managing  regional  sales  for 
Dallas-based  Builders  Lighting  Inc. 
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Las  Vegas  Sun 
wins  favorable 
libel  suit  ruling 

A  Clark  County,  Nev.,  jury  re¬ 
cently  returned  a  verdict  in  favor  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Sun  in  a  $3.4  million 
libel  suit  filed  by  the  Yellow  and 
Checker  taxi  companies  and  one  of  its 
owners,  Milton  Schwartz. 

The  suit  alleged  that  a  series  of  mid- 
1980s  columns  by  the  late  Sun  pub¬ 
lisher  Hank  Greenspun  and  his  son, 
Brian,  the  paper’s  current  president, 
defamed  the  plaintiffs  by  reporting  on 
the  installation  of  a  30,000-gallon  pro¬ 
pane  storage  and  fueling  facility  to 
serve  their  cab  fleets. 

According  to  the  complaint,  the 
articles  wrongfully  accused  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  of  political  corruption  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  original  government  permits 
for  the  facility  in  1982.  The  newspaper 
also  had  contended  that  the  storage 
tank  just  off  the  famed  Las  Vegas 
Strip  was  a  safety  hazard. 

Defense  attorney  Vincent  Chieffo 
of  Los  Angeles  argued  that  the  news¬ 
paper  had  a  responsibility  to  the  com¬ 
munity  to  report  on  Schwartz’s  activi¬ 
ties. 

Because  of  a  pretrial  ruling  by  the 
trial  judge  that  the  plaintiffs  were  pri¬ 
vate  rather  than  public  figures,  attor¬ 
neys  for  Schwartz  and  the  companies 
were  able  to  argue  that  the  defendants 
should  be  held  liable  if  they  were 
found  to  be  merely  negligent  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  challenged  columns. 

Chieffo,  who  had  objected  to  the 
judge’s  ruling,  said,  “It  was  a  very 


satisfying  professional  challenge  to  be 
able  to  convince  the  jury  that  there 
was  not  even  any  negligence  by  the 
defendants.” 

The  attorney  said  he  will  ask  the 
trial  court  to  order  the  plaintiffs  to  pay 
court  costs  as  well  as  legal  fees 
amounting  to  $250,000. 

“Only  by  making  the  losing  parties 
pay  the  legal  fees  and  costs  can  the 
damage  and  potential  chilling  effect 
caused  to  media  defendants  by  these 
types  of  cases  be  mitigated,”  Chieffo 
stated. 


Arbitrator:  Fotog, 
cover  thy  lens 

The  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Vindicator’s 
chief  photographer  may  no  longer 
take  pictures,  taking  work  from  union 
photographers,  an  arbitrator  has 
ruled. 

The  arbitrator,  Jerry  A.  Fullmer, 
decided  that  the  Newspaper  Guild 
local’s  contract  prohibits  the  com¬ 
pany  from  assigning  to  managers 
work  performed  by  union-repre¬ 
sented  workers. 

The  Guild  filed  a  greivance  under 
contract  procedures  after  the  Vindi¬ 
cator  in  1990  created  the  union- 
exempt  position  of  chief  photogra¬ 
pher.  It  named  one  of  five  union  pho¬ 
tographers  chief  but  he  continued  to 
take  pictures. 

The  arbitrator’s  decision  was  bind¬ 
ing.  According  to  the  Guild  Reporter, 
the  union  and  the  company  agreed  to 
negotiate  over  the  amount  of  over¬ 
time  the  four  staff  photographers  lost 


because  the  chief  did  their  work. 

“It’s  not  so  much  the  overtime 
we’re  concerned  about.  It’s  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  they  [managers]  can’t  be 
doing  our  work,”  Youngstown  Guild 
president  Anthony  S.  Markota  said, 
greeting  the  decision  as  an  important 
step  in  protecting  the  bargaining 
unit’s  work. 

The  Union  is  challenging  the  pa¬ 
per’s  use  of  managers  in  six  other  jobs, 
including  a  newsroom  artist,  two 
managers  on  the  sports  desk  and  three 
positions  on  the  page  design  desk. 


Polish  journalists 
take  part  In 
Rutgers  program 

Print  and  broadcast  journalists 
from  throughout  Poland  took  part  in  a 
special  training  program  at  Rutgers 
University’s  Journalism  Resources 
Institute  focused  on  local  and  regional 
public  affairs  reporting  and  editing. 

Ten  journalists  arrived  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  Oct.  19  for  the  opening 
week  of  the  program,  and  moved  to 
Rutgers,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  for 
three  weeks  of  seminars  and  site  visits 
to  print  and  broadcast  outlets  in  the 
region. 

The  program  was  supported  by  a 
grant  for  the  United  Information 
Agency’s  Office  of  East  European 
Initiative  and  the  American  Embassy 
in  Warsaw.  Additional  program  sup¬ 
port  comes  from  the  Florence  and 
John  Schumann  Foundation  and 
other  institute  sources. 


There's  a  new  blonde  in  the  comics. ..Meel  BETTY. 
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(Continued  from  page  14) 


monitored  reports  on  the  first  vio¬ 
lence  in  Yugoslavia,  Sullivan  turned 
and  said  matter-of-factly,  “Shall  we 
grab  the  next  train?” 

“Yep,”  Mirko  said,  and  off  they 
went. 

Their  perch  in  the  world’s  hottest 
news  region  is  likely  to  provoke  long¬ 
ing  in  any  journalist  who  has  ever 
muttered  about  “taking  off  and  start¬ 
ing  my  own  damn  newspaper.” 

In  fact,  the  founders  made  their 
decision  almost  on  a  whim,  after 
traipsing  around  Europe  and  ending 
up  in  frigid,  darkly  beautiful  Prague. 

“We  were  just  sitting  in  a  pub 
drinking  last  November  when  we 
talked  seriously  about  starting  a 
newspaper  for  the  first  time.  We  had 
no  idea  what  we  were  doing,”  says 
news  editor  Jennifer  Ogar,  20.  “Now 
it  seems  like  we’re  out  on  the  cliff  and 
can  just  jump  over  and  fly.” 

The  first  investors  were  parents 
and  their  friends,  but  that  was  10 
months,  two  lawyers,  20  translators 
and  a  heap  of  red  tape  ago. 

Today  sales  top  10,000,  advertising 
supports  a  monthly  budget  of  $7,000, 
and  20  investors — including  some 
well-known  U.S.  journalists  —  fi¬ 
nance  equipment  purchases. 

Sullivan,  23,  son  of  retired  Los 
Angeles  Times  theater  critic  Dan  Sul¬ 
livan,  who  turned  down  a  job  offer 
from  the  Times  to  come  here,  says, 
“So  far  so  good  .  .  .  but  new  prob¬ 
lems  keep  arising,  like  a  transient  staff 
where  people  sort  of  come  and  go, 
unexpected  taxes,  and  a  swiftly 
changing  legal  code  that  always 
leaves  you  unsure  of  where  you 
stand.  But,  the  longer  the  paper  sticks 
around  the  more  established  it 
becomes,  and  the  easier  it  makes  it  to 
deal  with  problems.” 

And  there  are  plenty  of  problems. 

The  newspaper  operates  in  a  milieu 
in  which  advertisers  routinely  de¬ 
mand  special  stories  about  their 
businesses  in  return  for  buying  ads — 
an  accepted  practice  at  Czech  pa¬ 
pers — and  most  local  journalists  pas¬ 
sively  submit  written  questions  to  top 
political  figures,  waiting  patiently  for 
written  responses. 

Czech  journalists,  emasculated  by 
years  of  Communism,  often  cower 
before  their  sources.  At  an  August 
press  conference  featuring  Temple- 
Black  and  a  U.S.  congressional  dele¬ 
gation,  one  hapless  reporter  from  the 
state  news  service  CTK  asked  the 
politicians,  “Please,  can  you  tell  us 
how  we  should  do  our  jobs?” 


A  civil  war  betwe«n  liigodavu  and  the 
R^HMk:  of  Slovenia  cools,  a  6gh(  is 
brewing  in  Croatia  duit  could  dwaif  die 
pievkHis  conflict  in  both  scope  and  vMmcc  md 
tear  apart  the  Yugoslav  fedMatkm. 
Stovenia's  June  26  dedaration  uf  independence 
froan  Yugoslavia  touched  off  one  aC  Europe's 


Prognosis 

While  Prognosis  has  experienced 
no  formal  censorship,  the  chilling 
atmosphere  for  news  gathering  has 
emboldened  government  officials  to 
manipulate  the  press.  Many  top-level 
officials  grant  interviews  only  if  given 
weeks  to  prepare,  or  they  demand 
during  interviews  that  reporters  read 
back  each  comment  for  alterations. 

Cultural  editor  Matt  Welch  re¬ 
cently  wrangled  with  Fine  Arts 
Academy  president  Milan  Knizak,  an 
artist  and  longtime  dissident,  who 
said  he  would  answer  questions  only 
in  writing. 

“I  said  to  him:  This  violates  the 
very  spirit  of  dialogue  you  fought  for 
all  those  years,”  Welch  observed. 
The  argument  worked. 

Not  all  staffers  have  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful.  Last  March,  as  opinion  editor 
Christopher  Scheer,  23,  completed  an 
interview  with  a  skinhead  leader  in 
Slovakia,  the  man  insisted  upon 
screening  the  article  before  publica¬ 
tion. 

“He  threatened  the  photographer, 
who  was  a  Slovak,  saying  something 
like,  ‘If  I  don’t  like  what  you  say, 
remember  I  know  where  you  live,’  ” 
said  Scheer,  who  is  son  of  another 
respected  Times  reporter,  Robert 
Scheer.  Fearing  for  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  safety,  Scheer  ultimately  tele¬ 
phoned  the  skinhead  and  read  him  his 
quotes,  but  no  changes  were  made  in 
the  story. 

Laura  Pitter,  25,  a  news  editor  and 
acting  ad  coordinator,  said  that,  while 
reporters  grapple  with  unreasonable 
sources,  the  advertising  staff  is  busy 
explaining  to  local  business  owners 
that  ethical  newspapers  do  not  trade 
ads  for  stories. 


“What  we  have  to  remember  is  that 
we’re  the  only  English  newspaper 
here  and  they  need  us  more  than  we 
need  them,”  Pitter  says.  (Even  that 
edge  will  not  last  long.  Two  months 
ago  Prognosis  lost  its  business  and 
advertising  directors,  two  Americans 
who  recently  began  a  competing 
English-language  paper.) 

Digging  for  facts  is  doubly  difficult 
because  of  the  dramatic  language  bar¬ 
riers.  In  sharp  contrast  with  Western 
Europe,  English  speakers  are  mad¬ 
deningly  rare  here,  and  the  Slavic- 
based  Czech  language  is  difficult  for 
Westerners  to  master  truly.  So  the  20- 
plus  Americans  at  Prognosis  rely 
heavily  upon  six  Czech  staff  members 
for  everything  from  negotiating  the 
office  rent  to  interviewing  parliamen¬ 
tarians. 

The  Czechs,  most  of  whom  had  no 
journalism  experience  when  hired, 
have  proved  their  mettle.  During  the 
coup  against  Gorbachev,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Prognosis  ran  out  of  fax 
paper  before  dawn  while  awaiting 
critical  dispatches  from  Moscow 
newspapers. 

Martin  Kosa,  23,  a  musician  and 
novice  writer,  boldly  telephoned  Par¬ 
liament  member  and  Czech  rock  star 
Michael  Kocab  at  his  nearby  home, 
suspecting  he  owned  a  fax.  The 
sound-asleep  Kocab  was  out  of  pa¬ 
per,  but  the  late-night  excitement  of 
sharing  the  latest  news  from  Moscow 
with  a  grateful  politician  cemented  a 
relationship  that  Prognosis  will  use  in 
the  future. 

Kosa  has  found  journalism  to  be  an 
uplifting  experience. 

“We  [Czechs]  have  been  so  self- 
reflective  for  so  many  years,  we  feel  it 
so  much  inside,  that  getting  outside  is 
very  much  a  problem,”  he  remarked. 
“1  didn’t  have  a  sense  of  how  to  say 
[things]  in  a  normal  way  that  others 
would  understand.” 

The  Czechs  also  act  as  a  barometer 
for  the  Americans  trying  to  com¬ 
prehend  this  exotic  but  harsh  coun¬ 
try.  At  a  recent  staff  meeting,  an  argu¬ 
ment  ensued  over  whether  to  title  a 
new  regional  section  “Eastern 
Europe”  or  “Central  Europe.” 

Some  Czechs  argue  that  the  term 
Eastern  Europe  unfairly  links  them  to 
more  backward  countries  such  as 
Romania.  On  this  question,  the 
Americans  turned  to  Hana  Lesenar- 
ova,  18,  Denise  Schuckova,  21,  and 
Vladan  Sir,  19,  the  Czech  co-owner  of 
the  paper. 

“This  is  Eastern  Europe,  no  matter 
what  less-educated  people  call  it,  and 
they  don’t  read  Prognosis,”  said  Sir, 
putting  the  matter  to  rest. 

While  Prognosis  has  deeply 
affected  the  lives  of  those  working  for 
it,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
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upstart  publication  will  have  much 
effect  on  the  state  of  journalism — and 
of  government — in  Czechoslovakia. 

Karl  Kovanda,  a  high-ranking  aide 
in  the  Foreign  Ministry,  said  Progno¬ 
sis  holds  great  potential. 

“There  is  so  much  happening  in 
this  country,  and  some  of  it  is  so 
opaque,  that  an  outsider  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  perspective  can  come  in  and  pre¬ 
sent  a  broader  view  for  Americans 
and  other  officials,  and  that’s  ter¬ 
rific,”  he  said.  “It  is  absolutely  thrill¬ 
ing  thinking  that  they  have  the  guts  to 
pull  off  something  I  would  have  said 
was  truly  impossible.” 


(Stewart  is  a  former  Los  Angeles 
Times  writer  who  has  been  free-lanc¬ 
ing  in  Prague.) 


Senator  supports 
Guild  probe  call 

U.S.  Sen.  Howard  Metzenbaum 
(D-Ohio)  has  called  for  the  U.S.  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  to  investigate  a  union 
complaint  that  Cox  Enterprises  of 
Atlanta  has  tried  to  muzzle  discussion 
of  labor  issues. 

Metzenbaum  wrote  James  Rill, 
assistant  attorney  general,  to  support 
a  request  by  the  Dayton  Guild  Local 
157,  which  is  boycotting  Cox’s  Day- 
ton  Daily  News  in  an  effort  to  win  a 
contract  after  two  years  without  one. 

The  Guild,  representing  180  full- 
and  part-time  editorial  employees, 
said  a  Cox  radio  station  refused  to  air 
a  union  commercial  calling  on  readers 
to  boycott  the  Daily  News. 

Cox  owns  the  Daily  News,  the  only 
daily  paper  in  town,  as  well  as  WHIO- 
AM  and  WHKO-FM. 


Reporter  breaks  wrists 
in  scuffie  over  access 


By  Judith  Wyatt 

A  veteran  Pueblo  Chieftain  sports 
reporter  had  his  wrist  broken  when 
two  off-duty  Pueblo  police  officers 
hired  as  security  guards  restrained 
him  after  he  had  attempted  to  gain 
access  to  an  Indiana  Pacers  locker 
room. 

Reporter  Nick  Nasch  said  he  was 
trying  to  pass  through  double  doors 
that  led  to  a  hallway  in  front  of  the 
Pacers’  locker  room  after  a  preseason 
NBA  exhibition  game  with  the  Den¬ 
ver  Nuggets  at  the  University  of 
Southern  Colorado  when  the  two 
guards  stopped  him. 

Nasch  said  he  had  press  credentials 
from  the  Denver  Nuggets  media 
office  displayed  on  his  shirt  and  that 
he  had  explained  to  the  guards  that 
another  reporter  was  already  in  the 
locker  room  hallway. 

However,  guards  Kenneth  Rhodes 
and  Kenneth  Espinosa  stopped 
Nasch,  questioned  him,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  pinned  both  his  arms  in  a  ham- 
merlock  behind  his  back  and  tried  to 
lead  him  away. 

“I  pulled  away  from  them  and 
knew  immediately  my  wrist  was  bro¬ 
ken,  and  1  told  them  that,”  said 
Nasch,  who  had  felt  the  bone  pop  in 
his  right  wrist. 

Nasch  said  he  knew  NBA  regula¬ 
tions  require  a  10-minute  ban  on 
access  to  locker  rooms  after  a  game, 
and  that  he  felt  he  was  within  the 
allotted  time  period. 

(Wyatt  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


Nasch  was  given  first  aid  at  the 
scene,  taken  to  a  hospital,  and  now 
has  his  arm  casted  from  hand  to 
elbow.  “This  was  an  unfortunate 
event  and  we  regret  that  it  hap¬ 
pened,”  said  use  athletic  director 
Dan  Derose.  “We’ve  never  had  any¬ 
thing  like  this  happen  before.” 

Police  reports  written  by  officers 
Rhodes  and  Espinoza  stated  that 
Nasch  became  irate  when  he  was 
denied  access  to  the  hallway  and  that 
he  attempted  to  push  his  way  past  the 
guards.  Espinoza  told  the  Chieftain 
that  he  felt  he  and  officer  Rhodes 
were  in  danger  because  of  Nasch’s 
actions. 

“None  of  us  can  believe  Nick 
would  have  acted  this  way,”  said 
Chieftain  sports  editor  Judy  Hildner. 
“He’s  a  very  mild-mannered,  quiet 
guy.” 

“Having  worked  with  Nick,  and 
from  what  I  know  about  the  incident. 
I’d  say  the  officer  badly  over¬ 
reacted,”  managing  editor  Len  Gre¬ 
gory  told  the  Chieftain. 

Pueblo  Chief  of  Police  Robert  Silva 
denied  any  responsibility  for  the  off- 
duty  police  officers’  behavior,  saying 
it  is  not  unusual  for  local  police  to 
moonlight  as  security  guards. 

use  spokesperson  Sally  McGill 
said  police  officers  take  a  brief  train¬ 
ing  session  before  becoming  security 
guards.  She  said  the  university  is 
investigating  the  incident  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  undue  force  were  used. 

Nasch,  37,  has  covered  sports  for 
the  Chieftain  for  seven  years. 
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IN  BRIEF 


Kramer  resigns 
post  at 

S.F.  Examiner 

Larry  Kramer,  executive  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  for  the 
past  five  years,  has  resigned  effective 
Dec.  1,  editor  and  publisher  William 
R.  Hearst  has  announced. 

Kramer,  41,  told  E&P  he  has  no 
definite  career  plans  but  is  consider¬ 
ing  two  or  three  job  possibilities. 

“Larry  Kramer  has  seen  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  through  five  dynamic  years,” 
Hearst  said.  “He  has  brought  energy 
and  enthusiasm  to  the  paper  and  to 
those  who  have  worked  with  him  in 
the  newsroom.  We  wish  him  well  in 
his  new  endeavors.” 

During  Kramer’s  tenure,  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  was  redesigned,  began  the 
use  of  color  photos  and  graphics  and 
won  several  awards,  including  a  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize. 

Hearst  said  the  paper  will  continue 
under  the  current  management  of  Phil 
Bronstein  as  managing  editor  for 
News,  and  Pamela  Brunger  Scott, 
managing  editor  for  operations,  while 
Kramer’s  replacement  is  being 
sought. 

Kramer,  who  came  to  the  Exam¬ 
iner  from  the  Washington  Post, 
posted  a  note  for  the  staff  which  read 
in  part:  “I’m  proud  of  what  we  have 
done  to  improve  the  Examiner,  and  of 
what  it  is  today.  But  the  continued 
tightening  of  the  economy  and  the 
impact  that  has  had  on  newspapers 
has  taken  a  toll  on  me.  It  just  seems 
like  the  time  is  right  for  me  to  move  on 
to  some  new  challenges  that  have  pre¬ 
sented  themselves.  I  leave  a  terrific 
paper  in  the  hands  of  an  able,  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  talented  staff.  Thanks  for  a 
great  ride.” 

San  Diego  Guild 
accepts 

buyout  package 

The  San  Diego  Newspaper  Guild 
voted  overwhelmingly  on  Nov.  14  to 
accept  a  retirement  and  benefits  pack¬ 
age  negotiated  with  the  Union-Tri¬ 
bune  Publishing  Co.  in  connection 
with  the  merger  of  the  two  papers 
early  next  year. 

The  agreement  is  designed  to 
achieve  the  maximum  number  of  cut¬ 
backs  through  voluntary  departures 
among  the  429  Guild-covered  em¬ 
ployees,  according  to  Herbert  G. 


Klein,  editor  in  chief  of  Copley  Press, 
the  papers’  parent  company. 

Under  the  settlement,  employees 
age  55  or  older  with  10  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  can  have  five  years  for  age  and 
five  years  for  service  added  to  their 
work  time  for  pension  purposes,  or 
they  can  receive  Vh  weeks’  pay  for 
each  year  worked  up  to  52  weeks.  The 
minimum  payment  will  be  $5,000. 
Health  care  benefits  could  continue 
for  up  to  10  years. 

Employees  who  are  involuntarily 
laid  off  may  choose  one  week’s  pay 
for  every  25  weeks  worked  or  two 
weeks’  pay  for  each  year  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  35  weeks. 

The  company  plans  to  eliminate 
between  117-139  of  the  Guild  jobs. 

The  merger  of  the  San  Diego  Union 
and  San  Diego  Tribune  is  scheduled 
for  Feb.  2. 

Klein  said  the  cutbacks  are  not 
severe  compared  with  those  of  many 
other  newspapers,  adding  that  they 
are  designed  to  “allows  us  to  build  the 
best  newspaper  possible  while  main¬ 
taining  financial  stability.” 


Assign  someone  to  handle  NIE 
calls. 

That’s  the  word  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  Association, 
which  learned  the  lesson  through  the 
rueful  experience  of  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

According  to  PNNA,  a  teacher 
called  a  newspaper’s  switchboard, 
asking  how  she  could  get  30  papers 
delivered  to  her  classroom  once  a 
week. 

Her  call  was  referred  to  three  peo¬ 
ple,  none  of  whom  had  heard  of  a 
Newspaper  in  Education  program  or 
the  concept  of  a  price  discount  for 
using  newspapers  in  the  classroom. 

Recalled  the  teacher:  “I  asked  if  I 
could  get  day-old  papers  and  the  man 
in  the  circulation  department  acted 
like  I’d  just  come  from  Mars.” 

The  teacher,  it  was  reported, 
recently  had  completed  a  course  in 
Olympia,  “Using  Newspapers  in  Cur¬ 
riculum,”  and  was  anxious  to  try  out 
many  of  the  creative  ideas  she  had 
learned.  She  was  even  willing  to  pay 
for  the  papers  out  of  her  own  pocket. 

Eventually,  the  woman  called  the 
PNNA  office  in  Tacoma  for  help.  It 
contacted  the  circulation  manager, 
“who  was  cordial  and  eager  to  make 
amends,”  PNNA  said. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  teacher 


N.Y.  Daily  News 
seeks  No.  2  exec 

The  New  York  Daily  News  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  deputy  publisher  to  run  day- 
to-day  operations. 

Robert  Maxwell  ran  the  paper  by 
phone  from  land,  sea  and  air  as  he 
oversaw  his  global  empire.  But  since 
his  death  at  sea  Nov.  5,  his  son,  Kevin 
Maxwell,  who  took  over  as  chairman 
and  publisher  of  the  News,  has  autho¬ 
rized  a  search  for  a  deputy  publisher 
who  will  be  present  in  the  flesh  at  the 
Daily  News  Building  on  42nd  Street  in 
New  York  City. 

Charles  Wilson,  veteran  editorial 
director  of  the  Maxwell  family’s  Mir¬ 
ror  Group  Newspapers  in  London, 
was  named  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Daily  News  and  was  seeking  a 
No.  2  executive  for  the  paper. 

Wilson,  56,  who  accompanied  Rob¬ 
ert  Maxwell  when  he  acquired  the 
paper  from  Tribune  Co.  last  March, 
was  expected  to  spend  about  half  his 
time  in  New  York.  He  will  report  to 
Kevin  Maxwell,  32. 


talked  to  another  newspaper  that 
would  deliver  the  30  copies  to  the 
school  at  a  reduced  price  and  even 
promised  to  take  care  of  stopping  and 
starting  during  the  school  holidays. 

“The  first  thing  a  newspaper 
should  do  is  assign  someone  to  handle 
NIE  calls,”  said  Joy  Lindner,  NIE 
consultant  and  a  member  of  PNNA’s 
Standing  Committee. 

“Secondly  but  just  as  important,” 
she  continued,  “is  that  everyone 
working  at  the  switchboard  needs  to 
know  where  to  direct  calls  about  NIE. 
Newspapers  don’t  need  an  NIE  pro¬ 
gram  to  do  this  —  just  name  a  person. 
It  doesn’t  matter  what  department.” 

Lindner  suggested  that  newspapers 
re-do  their  alphabetical  list  of  employ¬ 
ees  and  departments  and  include  both 
“NIE”  and  “Newspapers  in  Educa¬ 
tion”  on  the  list  along  with  the  name 
of  a  staff  member. 

Says  PNNA,  “It’s  so  easy  and  so 
simple  and  the  possible  benefits 
immeasurable.  You  could  hook  30 
kids  on  the  newspaper  reading  habit 
and  create  some  good  will  among 
teachers  and  parents.” 

To  publishers  who  may  wonder  if 
NIE  calls  are  processed  properly, 
PNNA  makes  this  recommendation: 
“Call  your  switchboard  and  ask  for 
the  NIE  coordinator.” 


NIE  advice:  Be  responsive 
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Weekly 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

“burned-out,”  he  says,  “It  seemed 
like  a  good  thing  to  move  on  while  we 
were  still  ahead.  We  had  a  lot  of  disap¬ 
pointments,  we  had  a  few  successes.  1 
feel  we  accomplished  some  worth¬ 
while  things,  and  I’m  not  through  with 
this  town.” 

Quentin  has  just  accepted  an 
appointment  to  the  town  planning 
commission  and  he  has  another  quote 
handy  to  justify  taking  on  that  irk¬ 
some  task:  “All  anarchy  requires  is 
that  good  men  do  nothing.” 

Also,  he  and  Ellen  remain  district 
coordinators  of  the  American  Field 
Service,  which  arranges  international 
student  exchanges  among  the  five 
Imperial  Valley  chapters.  He  thinks 
that  is  important  because  “this  part  of 
the  world  is  pretty  xenophobic,  not 
attuned  to  how  people  exist  else¬ 
where.” 

Politics,  education  —  not  the  fun 
stuff  one  associates  with  a  retirement 
agenda,  Quentin  admits,  but  the 
Burkes  have  other  diversions 
aplenty,  right  there  in  Holtville,  such 
as  organic  gardening,  such  as  pro¬ 
moting  recycling.  Give  Quentin  an 
opening  and  he  will  expound  on  the 
delights  of  membership  in  the 
National  Association  of  Dumpster 
Divers  and  Urban  Miners,  an  actual 
Montana-based  organization  with  a 
lighthearted  approach  to  recycling. 

Or,  he  might  expound  upon  histori¬ 
cal  research  into  the  now-vanished 
mining  towns  that  once  flourished  in 
this  area.  Gold  mining  is  making  a 
comeback  here  now,  thanks  to  mod¬ 
ern  cyanide  leaching  technology. 


While  some  viewed  that  as  a  boon  to 
the  local  economy,  a  Burke  editorial 
lamented  that  “Lust  for  Gold  Spells 
Disaster  for  Desert.” 

He  offended  some  readers  with 
another  recent  editorial  decrying  the 
environmental  damage  done  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  dune  buggies  and  cycles 
slashing  across  the  fragile  desert 
ecosystem. 

The  Holtville  Tribune  now  carries 
the  Burkes  on  its  masthead  as  “emeri¬ 
tus,”  a  nice  honorific  but  not  to  be 
taken  too  literally.  They  may  have 
gotten  off  the  merry-go-round  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  pair  of  weekly  papers  but 
their  heart  remains  in  Holtville.  So 
does  their  sense  of  civic  responsibil¬ 
ity. 

In  his  very  first  editorial,  back  in 
1964,  Burke  observed  that  “In  a  small 
town  everyone  lives  in  close  relation¬ 
ship  with  everyone  else,  and  every¬ 
one  has  a  place  in  the  community.” 

Retirement  for  the  Burkes  means 
that  there  is  time  now  to  relax  in  the 
shade  and  savor  the  sense  of  place  in 
this  particular  small  town.  More 
importantly,  it  means  an  opportunity 
to  take  on  new  challenges  and  explore 
new  veins  of  diversity  that  lie  beneath 
the  surface  in  Holtville. 


Milwaukee 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

says  he  has  not  taken  any  steps 
toward  challenging  the  tv  license 
renewal  because  he  has  not  felt  any 
effect  from  Express  Line. 

“They  have  to  hurt  me  first,”  said 
Enterprise  Newspapers’  Blonien.  “I’m 
not  being  hurt  by  it  and  it’s  ludicrous 
for  me  to  go  after  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  if  they’re  not  hurting  me.” 

Blonien  says  Express  Line  appears 
to  be  simply  cannibalizing  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  advertising. 

“We  did  not  lose  one  account  — 
not  one,”  he  said  of  the  first  two 
weeks  of  competition.  “If  they  are 
anticipating  coming  in  and  putting  the 
Enterprise  out  of  business,  they  are 
shooting  themselves  in  the  foot.” 

Still,  Blonien  is  harshly  critical  of 
the  product. 

“They  are  selling  three  lines  of 
classified  for  $1.65  —  and  they’ll  bill 
it.  Now  if  that  isn’t  obvious  predatory 
pricing,”  he  said.  “They  should  put 
their  money  into  the  Journal.  I’d  wel¬ 
come  having  a  real  strong  [daily] 
newspaper  in  this  area.” 


ASNE  opens  minority  survey 


The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  has  voted  to  disclose  all 
results  of  its  annual  employment 
survey,  including  the  minority 
employment  at  all  responding  papers 
by  name. 

The  change  represents  a  new  phase 
of  glasnost,  an  apparent  effort  to 
expose  papers  employing  no  or  few 
journalists  from  minority  groups. 


Until  two  years  ago,  the  results 
were  anonymous.  Then  ASNE  gave 
respondents  the  option  of  being 
named.  Beginning  with  the  1992 
survey,  all  papers  will  be  named. 

ASNE  for  years  has  encouraged 
newspapers  to  hire  more  minority 
journalists  so  that  the  people  who 
control  the  news  will  accurately 
reflect  the  nation’s  racial  composition. 


BETTY  is  a  real  woman  for  ihe  comics  pages. 
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Shop  talk 
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long-distance  delivery  of  the  home¬ 
town  paper  is  instantaneously  avail¬ 
able  through  video,  not  in  the  mail 
several  days  later. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  of  how  GTE 
is  already  working  with  a  major  daily 
newspaper  to  use  advanced  commu¬ 
nications  technology. 

Since  April  of  this  year,  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  classified  section  has 
been  offering  voice  mailbox  services 
to  advertisers  through  GTE  Directors 
Corp.  The  service  allows  interested 
buyers  to  leave  recorded  messages. 
Advertisers  get  a  password  that 
allows  them  to  retrieve  their  mes¬ 
sages  any  time.  The  advertisers  pay 
a  set  fee  for  a  10-day  run  and  the  calls 
placed  by  would-be  buyers  are  free. 

According  to  an  article  in  the 
August  issue  of  Advertising  Age,  clas¬ 
sified  sales  have  risen  at  the  Times 
Herald  since  the  new  service  was 
launched. 

This  example  is  only  a  preview  of 
the  possibilities  that  would  exist  with 
a  fiber-based  network.  Imagine  clas¬ 
sified  ads  with  full-color  pictures  of 
the  item  to  be  sold  and  the  opportun¬ 
ity  for  viewer  or  “reader”  response. 
It  is  also  proof  of  how  newspapers  and 
telephone  companies  can  work  to¬ 
gether  to  the  benefit  of  both. 

What  about  costs? 

Another  concern  about  telephone 
company  competition  in  the  cable  tv 
arena  is  the  potential  for  telephone 
companies  to  cross-subsidize  their 
video  operations  with  regulated  tele¬ 
phone  revenues. 

GTE  Telephone  Operations  presi¬ 
dent  Kent  Foster  has  testified  before 
Congress  that  GTE  would  establish  a 
separate  business  subsidiary  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  company’s  video  packaging 
business. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
FCC  auditing  and  cost  separations 
procedures  already  in  place  to  deal 
with  this  kind  of  business  situation. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  1990  replaced  the 
“cost-plus”  regulation  of  telephone 
companies’  interstate  services  with 
price  cap  regulation.  This  type  of  reg¬ 
ulation  removes  the  sources  of  funds 
for  cross-subsidization  because  a 
telephone  company  cannot  raise 
prices  on  its  capped  services.  Many 
states  are  also  moving  toward  this 
type  of  regulation. 

GTE  believes  that  the  costs  of 
deploying  the  fiber  network  can  be 
offset  by  its  usage,  as  more  interac¬ 
tive  services  are  introduced  and 


enjoyed  by  consumers. 

GTE  and  other  telephone  compa¬ 
nies  will  abide  by  the  legal  restrictions 
imposed  on  their  service.  The  legisla¬ 
tion  pending  before  Congress  cur¬ 
rently  calls  for  the  “death  penalty” 
(forced  divestiture  of  the  program¬ 
ming  subsidiary)  to  be  imposed  on  a 
telephone  company  caught  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  pattern  of  willful  violations  of 
the  restrictions. 

Demand  for 
advanced  services 

The  last  point  where  the  ANPA 
report  has  missed  the  mark  is  its  con¬ 
tention  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
demand  among  the  American  public 
for  the  advanced  communication  ser¬ 
vices  available  through  fiber  optics. 
However,  there  is  information  that 
proves  otherwise. 

GTE  commissioned  the  Gallup 
organization  last  year  to  survey 
American  consumers  about  their 
thoughts  on  these  enhanced  services. 
The  vast  majority  wanted  these  ser¬ 
vices  to  become  available,  especially 
in  the  areas  of  home  entertainment, 
education  and  health  care  delivery. 
Here  is  a  breakdown  on  the  totals 
indicating  the  services  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  people  who  indicated  they 
would  use  such  services: 

Movie/video  services:  74% 
Library  services:  70% 
Educational  services:  69% 
Medical  services:  59% 

The  United  States  has  a  telephone 
system  that  is  more  established  and 
comprehensive  than  any  other  na¬ 
tion’s.  However,  traditional  voice 
communications  service  has  evolved. 
Visual  communication  is  the  next 
generation  of  services,  and  requires  a 
modernization  of  the  telephone  net¬ 
work. 

While  the  United  States  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  the  telecommunications 
world  leader,  other  countries  are 
challenging,  perhaps  taking  the  lead. 
Japan  plans  to  have  its  fiber-optic  net¬ 
work  in  place  by  the  year  2015.  This 
could  pose  some  serious  problems 
regarding  America’s  ability  to  com¬ 
pete  globally  in  the  future. 

The  uses  for  advanced  telecommu¬ 
nications  services  through  fiber  op¬ 
tics  are  myriad:  reading  an  electronic 
newspaper;  taking  college  courses 
long  distance;  receiving  medical 
attention  at  home;  paying  taxes  and 
doing  your  banking  from  your  living 
room. 

A  comprehensive,  interactive  pub¬ 
lic  network  using  fiber  optics  offers 
greater  speed,  capacity,  and  clarity 
than  other  communications  lines. 

An  open  market  environment  is  the 
catalyst  that  will  speed  development 
of  the  network.  Telephone  companies 


should  be  allowed  to  compete  with 
cable  companies  and  other  providers 
to  generate  the  service  opportunities 
and  revenues  that  will  make  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  fiber-optic  network  a 
reality.  Without  that  competition,  the 
American  public  as  well  as  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  simply  will  not  be  able 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  a  fiber-optic 
network  as  quickly. 

Advancements  in  technology  are 
changing  the  rules  for  the  communi¬ 
cations  business.  The  sooner  the 
newspaper  industry  seeks  ways  to  use 
this  new  technology  to  its  own  advan¬ 
tage,  the  better  prepared  it  will  be  to 
handle  competition  in  the  future. 


The  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
reports  growing  demand  for  its  press 
service. 

The  service,  UNESCOPress,  de¬ 
livers  news  about  the  U.N.  agency  by 
facsimile  and  mail  to  news  agencies 
around  the  world. 

Since  it  started  last  February,  the 
list  of  media  outlets  receiving  the  free 
daily  fax  service  has  grown  to  240, 
according  to  Andrew  Radolf,  acting 
chief  of  the  service. 

It  has  about  75  U.S.  recipients,  50 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  rest  are 
spread  among  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  agencies  around  the  world. 

It  sends  directly  by  computer  to 
Inter  Press  Service,  a  Rome-based 
news  agency  for  Third  World  nations, 
which  distributes  UNESCOPress  as  a 
common  carrier. 

In  May  the  news  service  began 
weekly  mailing  of  communiques  and 
features. 

UNESCO  is  considering  expanding 
services  to  Spanish  and  Arabic,  from 
English  and  French  only. 

“We  wanted  to  get  away  from  the 
propaganda-oriented  approach  and 
make  informative,  news-oriented  sto¬ 
ries  following  standard  practices  of 
Western  news  agencies,”  Radolf 
said.  “We  wanted  to  make  it  more 
useful  and  credible  with  the  media.” 

With  a  staff  of  eight  based  in  Paris, 
the  service’s  news  is  written  by  four 
professional  journalists  on  two-year 
contracts. 

“They  cover  UNESCO  as  a  news 
beat  and  bring  a  newsman’s  eye  to 
this,”  Radolf  said. 

Stories  include,  for  example,  how 
UNESCO  sent  two  observers  to 
Dubrovnik,  Yugoslavia,  to  monitor 
the  destruction  of  its  cultural  land¬ 
marks  during  ethnic  fighting. 

— George  Gameau 


Service  growing 
for  UNESCO 
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AP  offers  two 
Pearl  Harbor 
news  packages 

The  Associated  Press  is  offering 
two  special  packages  to  mark  the  half- 
century  anniversary  of  Peart  Harbor 
Day. 

The  first  is  a  package  of  16  stories 
moved  Nov.  8.  It  included  everything 
from  an  account  of  the  events  of  Dec. 
7,  1941,  to  a  poll  on  American  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  Japanese  today,  to  a 
look  at  life  in  the  United  States  on  the 
eve  of  World  War  II.  Photos  and 
graphics  accompanied  these  stories, 
which  can  be  used  at  any  time. 

In  addition,  the  second  in  AP’s 
“Agenda  92”  series  of  full-page 
reports  focuses  on  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack.  “Infamy”  will  consist  of  two 
fully  designed  photos  of  Pearl  Harbor 
in  flames.  The  package,  which  moved 
Nov.  14  for  use  anytime,  offered 
sketches  of  major  personalities; 
graphics  that  compare  the  opposing 
forces;  excerpts  from  Franklin  Roose¬ 
velt’s  message  to  Congress;  maps  that 
evoke  the  attack  and  the  events  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  it;  eyewitness  accounts;  and 
a  graphic  look  at  how  a  torpedo 
works. 

New  free  weekly 

On  Nov.  15,  a  new  free  weekly,  the 
Rennselaer  County  (N.Y.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  was  launched  via  mailing  of  the 
first  two  issues  to  more  than  16,000 
households. 

After  that,  7,500  or  more  copies  of 
the  newspaper  will  be  available  for  free 
pickup  every  Friday  at  approximately 


100  outlets  in  the  southern  Rennselaer 
County  area.  The  paper  will  cover 
local  news  in  the  communities  of 
Castleton,  Shodack,  East  Greenbush, 
Nassau  and  Rennselaer. 

Owners  are  Tony  Jones  and  Vicki 
Simons,  publisher  and  editor  respec¬ 
tively  of  the  twice  weekly  Columbia 
County  (N.Y.)  Independent. 

Repackaged  section 

The  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News 
consolidated  local  news  coverage  into 
one  convenient,  easy-to-read  section 
called  Metro  Today,  as  of  Nov.  12. 

The  centerpiece  will  provide  spe¬ 
cial  treatment  for  the  top  local  news 
story.  Important  news  from  outside 
the  area  that  has  an  impact  on  readers 
also  will  be  included.  Another  feature 
is  a  column  called  “In  Brief,”  which 
will  enable  busy  readers  to  get  an 
abundance  of  local  news  fast.  A  cap- 
sulized  summary  will  appear  in  the 
column,  then  refer  the  reader  to 
expanded  coverage  inside  the  sec¬ 
tion. 


Free  guide 


The  “Mental  Illness  Awareness 
Guide  for  the  Media”  is  a  60-page 
resource  guide  which  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  has  as¬ 
sembled  for  members  of  the  media 
who  need  a  quick,  easy-to-use  refer¬ 
ence  on  mental  illnesses,  their  preva¬ 
lence,  diagnoses  and  treatments,  to 
help  them  put  together  stories,  pro¬ 
grams  and  news  segments. 

Single  copies  are  available  free  to 
members  of  the  working  press  from 
APA’s  Division  of  Public  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Walkout 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


rate  facilities,  according  to  another 
grievance. 

DeBolt  told  the  AP  that  black 
employees  may  use  any  restroom  in 
the  building  and  defended  the  paper’s 
minority-hiring  record,  pointing  out 
that  five  of  seven  department  heads 
are  minorities. 

DeBolt  had  not  been  aware  of  any 
heating  problems,  but  says  a  broken 
heater  will  be  repaired,  according  to 
the  AP. 

A  spokesperson  for  the  Democrat- 
Times’  parent  company.  Freedom 
Newspapers  of  Irvine,  Calif.,  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  and  referred  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  paper,  but  E&P  was 
unable  to  reach  EteBolt . 

E&P  also  sought  comment  from 
columnist  and  former  State  Depart¬ 
ment  spokesperson  Hodding  Carter 
III,  whose  family  owned  the  paper 
until  the  early  1980s,  but  he  would  not 
discuss  the  matter. 

“One  thing  I  have  absolutely  no 
inclination  to  do  and  no  capacity  to  do 
is  talk  about  that  circumstance,”  he 
said.  “I  don’t  know  enough  about  the 
circumstance,  and  what  I  don’t  do  is 
second-guess  people  who  are  now 
doing  something  I  used  to  do.” 

Carter  said  he  had  just  returned 
from  Greenville  and,  while  there, 
“couldn’t  go  out  there  [to  the  Demo¬ 
crat-Times]  precisely  because  that 
was  going  on.” 

Carter’s  father,  Hodding  Carter  Jr., 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1946  for  anti¬ 
racism  editorials  he  had  published  the 
previous  year  in  the  Democrat- 
Times. 


Give  your  readers  a  real  woman 
for  the  '90s.  BETTY  by  Delainey 
and  Rasmussen. 


BETTY 


9+ar+s  nationwide  December  9. 

For  more  information,  please  call 
Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at  800-221-4816 
(in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 
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Where  she  came  from  to  get  syndicated 

‘Where  rm  Coming  From’  creator  Barbara  Brandon  just  became  the 
only  black  female  cartoonist  with  a  big  syndicate  —  Universal 


Some  U.S.  senators  could  learn  common  courtesy,  too. 


By  David  Astor 

When  Barbara  Brandon  applied  for 
a  job  at  Elan  magazine  nine  years  ago, 
she  had  no  idea  that  this  would  indi¬ 
rectly  lead  to  her  becoming  the  coun¬ 
try’s  only  black  female  cartoonist 
with  a  major  syndicate. 

An  Elan  editor  interviewing  Bran¬ 
don  in  1982  suggested  that  the  appli¬ 
cant  try  developing  a  comic.  She 
came  up  with  four  samples  of  “Where 
I’m  Coming  From,”  and  was  asked  to 
create  some  more.  Then  the  magazine 
folded,  never  publishing  Brandon’s 
work. 

Brandon,  who  had  majored  in 
illustration  at  Syracuse  University, 
subsequently  showed  “Where  I’m 
Coming  From”  to  Essence.  That 
magazine  felt  the  comic  wasn’t  right 
for  its  format,  although  Brandon 
ended  up  working  as  a  fashion/beauty 
writer  there  for  more  than  five  years. 

Meanwhile,  Brandon  put  “Where 
I’m  Coming  From”  aside  —  and 
missed  doing  it.  “When  you  write  for 
magazines,  you  have  to  use  their 
tone,”  she  said.  “With  a  comic,  it’s 
my  tone.” 

Cut  to  1988,  when  the  Detroit  Free  | 
Press  began  its  campaign  to  find  more 
minority  cartoonists  (see  that  year’s 
October  8  E&P).  One  action  the 
newspaper  took  was  to  write  former 
“Luther”  cartoonist  Brumsic  Bran¬ 
don  Jr.  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  to  see  if  he  knew  of  any  minor¬ 
ity  comic  creators. 

Brandon  obviously  knew  his 
daughter,  so  he  told  her  the  Free 
Press  was  looking.  Barbara  sent  some 
strips,  and  “Where  I’m  Coming 
From”  began  running  weekly  in  the 
Detroit  paper  in  1989. 

Syndication  was  a  tougher  nut  to 
crack.  Brandon  received  rejections 
from  virtually  all  the  major  feature 
distributors,  and  a  few  smaller  ones, 
too.  Syndicates  said,  among  other 
things,  that  the  comic  was  too  big, 
that  it  should  run  daily  rather  than 
^weekly,  that  readers  would  get  bored 
’seeing  “talking  heads,”  and  that  the 
feature  resembled  “Feiffer”  too  much. 

“Which  was  a  compliment  to  me, 
mind  you,”  laughed  Brandon,  who 
wondered  nonetheless  why  it  was  a 


Barbara  Brandon 


problem  to  have  another  syndicated 
cartoon  with  a  “Feiffer”-like  format. 
After  all,  she  noted,  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  strips  using  the  same  four-panel 
format  on  comics  pages. 

Brandon  added  that  her  cartoon  dif¬ 
fers  significantly  from  Jules  Feiffer’s 
Village  Voice  feature  —  a  fact  that 
was  illustrated  when  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  became  the  only  distributor 
interested  enough  to  sign  Brandon  to 
a  development  contract.  Feiffer  is 
with  Universal,  too. 

How  did  Brandon,  before  getting 
the  1990  Universal  offer,  resist  the 
temptation  to  change  her  comic  to 
make  it  more  palatable  to  syndicates? 
After  all,  many  cartoonists  will  com¬ 
promise  a  lot  to  increase  the  slim  odds 
of  getting  national  distribution  of  their 
work. 

“I  guess  I’m  stubborn,”  she  re¬ 
plied.  “If  you’re  going  to  make  a  com¬ 


mitment  to  something,  it’s  got  to  be 
something  you  can  do  well.”  Brandon 
noted  that  she  briefly  experimented 
with  a  more  conventional  daily  format 
for  “Where  I’m  Coming  From,”  but 
wasn’t  comfortable  with  it. 

Brandon  was  very  comfortable 
with  Universal.  “They  were  the  first 
syndicate  in  sync  with  what  I  was 
thinking,”  she  said,  noting,  for 
instance,  that  it  encouraged  her  desire 
to  make  the  comic  more  political. 
“They  like  the  bite.” 

“Where  I’m  Coming  From”  — 
which  Universal  officially  launched 
this  November  3  —  includes  discus¬ 
sions  of  racism,  war,  social  issues, 
female-male  relationships,  friend¬ 
ship,  everyday  life,  and  more.  The 
frequently  witty  and  ironic  content 
may  elicit  chuckles,  but  the  prime 
goal  is  to  make  readers  think  rather 
than  laugh  out  loud. 

“I  want  readers  to  have  an  ‘I  know 
what  you  mean’  feeling,”  said  the 
cartoonist. 

Brandon  gets  material  for  the  comic 
by  thinking  of  things  that  interest  her, 
talking  to  her  female  and  male  friends, 
watching  tv  shows  and  movies,  and 
reading  numerous  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  books. 

This  material  is  expressed  in  the 
cartoon  by  nine  regular  characters 
shown  either  talking  on  the  phone  or 
addressing  readers  directly.  All  nine 
are  single  black  women  ranging  in  age 
from  roughly  21  to  35,  with  men  heard 
“offstage.” 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Abortion  drawings  stirred  boycott 


(Continued  from  page  38) 

Some  of  the  women  include  the 
politically  conscious  Lekesia,  single 
motherAjusiness  owner  Lydia,  man- 
focused  Cheryl,  self-centered  Nicole, 
churchgoing  optimist  Alisha,  good  lis¬ 
tener  Judy,  and  high-strung  Jackie. 

‘i’ve  received  letters  from  people 
who  say  the  characters  kind  of  remind 
them  of  themselves,”  said  Brandon. 
“That’s  the  best  compliment  you  can 
get.”  Some  of  the  positive  mail  has 
been  from  white  women,  older  read¬ 
ers,  and  men. 

All  of  the  reaction  has  not  been 
positive.  Brandon  recalled  receiving 
two  letters  from  a  male  who  accused 
her  of  “bashing  black  men.” 

“It’s  certainly  not  my  intent  to  bash 
black  men,”  said  Brandon.  “A  lot  of 
the  time  I’m  making  fun  of  the 
women.  If  this  guy  is  seeing  himself  in 
the  comic,  maybe  some  self-examina¬ 
tion  is  in  order!” 

Free  Press  managing  editor/fea¬ 
tures  and  business  Marty  Claus 
believes  all  kinds  of  people  can  enjoy 
Brandon’s  work.  “Black  women  are 
so  happy  to  see  faces  that  reflect  their 
own,”  she  stated.  “Other  women 
enjoy  the  relationships  commentary 
that  hits  home  universally.  And  men 
tune  in  to  see  what  ‘those  girls’  are 
saying  about  them  this  week.” 

Speaking  of  diverse  readership, 
Brandon’s  more  than  two  dozen  char¬ 
ter  newspapers  are  in  locales  ranging 
from  heavily  minority  to  mostly 
white.  Clients  besides  the  Free  Press 
include  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution,  Baltimore  Sun,  Calgary 
Herald,  Denver  Post,  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Journal-Gazette,  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel,  Sacramento  Bee, 
Seattle  Times,  and  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Herald-Journal.  Several  of  the  papers 
are  running  the  comic  in  their  lifestyle 
sections. 

While  “Where  I’m  Coming  From” 
may  be  of  particular  interest  to  black 
women,  Brandon  agreed  with  Claus 
that  the  strip  has  “universals”  —  as 
do  other  comics  with  specific  kinds  of 
characters.  For  example,  many  adults 
like  the  kid-filled  “Peanuts,”  many 
people  who  don’t  own  cats  like  “Gar¬ 
field,”  many  city  dwellers  like  the 
suburban-oriented  “Blondie,”  many 
men  like  “Cathy,”  and  so  on. 

Yet  one  of  the  reasons  some  syndi¬ 
cates  have  been  hesitant  to  offer 
comics  by  minority  cartoonists  is  that 
they  wonder  if  they  will  have  limited 
audiences. 

But  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
increase  in  comics  by  black  male  car¬ 
toonists  since  1988  —  with  “Curtis” 
by  Ray  Billingsley  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  “Jump  Start”  by  Robb 


A  brief  boycott  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader  by  conservative 
Christians  was  suspended  after  a 
November  1 1  meeting  between  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  paper  and  the 
unhappy  readers. 

Local  pastor  Hershael  York  said  he 
initiated  the  boycott  because  he  felt 
the  Herald-Leader’s  editorial  pages 
were  too  liberal.  York  has  been  most 
upset  at  the  pro-choice  stance  of  staff 
editorial  cartoonist  Joel  Pett,  who 
often  draws  a  coat  hanger  to  symbol¬ 
ize  those  opposing  abortion. 


Grashio  (left)  and  Sakai  meet. 


A  package  on  Pearl 

A  package  marking  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  bomb¬ 
ing  is  being  offered  by  Maturity  News 
Service. 

Included  are  five  stories  along  with 
historic  and  current  photos.  The  arti¬ 
cles  talk  about  the  bombing’s  effect 
on  American  foreign  policy,  survi¬ 
vors  who  lead  Pearl  Harbor  tours,  a 
meeting  of  former  enemy  fighter 
pilots  Sam  Grashio  of  the  U.S.  and 
Saburo  Sakai  of  Japan,  what  people 
like  novelist  James  Michener  and 
Civil  Wars  producer  Ken  Burns  think, 
and  where  average  Americans  were 
on  December  7,  1941. 

United  Feature  Syndicate,  which 
distributes  MNS,  said  the  package  is 
available  free  to  MNS  clients  and  on  a 
one-shot  basis  to  non-clients. 


Armstrong  of  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  “Herb  &  Jamaal”  by  Steve 
Bentley  of  Tribune  Media  Services 
joining  the  older  “Wee  Pals”  by  Mor- 
rie  Turner  of  Creators  Syndicate.' 

There  has  been  an  even  greater  rise 
in  white  female  cartoonists,  although 
the  vast  majority  of  creators  are  still 
white  men. 

But  why  are  there  so  few  black 
women  cartoonists?  Br&ndon  pointed 
to  the  “double  whammy”  of  racism 
and  sexism  in  American  society,  and 


“He  [York]  could  deal  with  the 
words,  but  it  was  harder  to  deal  with 
the  images,”  said  Herald-Leader  vice 
president/editor  Tim  Kelly. 

The  nearly  weeklong  boycott  re¬ 
sulted  in  172  canceled  subscriptions, 
according  to  Kelly,  who  said  about 
half  of  these  were  renewed  again  as  of 
November  15.  He  added  that  the 
paper  also  lost  about  16  inches  of 
church-page  advertising. 

Kelly  described  the  impact  of  the 
boycott  as  minimal,  noting  that  the 
Herald-Leader  has  a  daily  circulation 
of  more  than  126,000. 

York,  among  other  things,  wanted 
the  paper  to  hire  a  conservative  local 
columnist  as  well  as  a  conservative 
editorial  cartoonist  to  go  along  with 
Pett. 

Kelly  said  the  Herald-Leader  told 
York  it  could  not  do  this  but  did  agree 
to  increase  its  efforts  to  seek  op-ed 
pieces  written  from  various  perspec¬ 
tives  —  including  the  conservative 
Christian  one.  The  paper  also  ex¬ 
pressed  its  willingness  to  continue 
meeting  periodically  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  conservative  Christian 
community. 

York  called  off  the  boycott  within  a 
couple  days  of  the  November  1 1 
meeting,  but  retained  the  option  of 
resuming  the  action  after  six  months. 

When  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
boycott,  Pett  replied,  “If  you’re  not 
stirring  up  any  trouble,  you’re  prob¬ 
ably  doing  a  lousy  job.” 

While  noting  that  the  Herald- 
Leader  editorial  stance  is  indeed  pro- 
choice,  Pett  said  people  with  other 
viewpoints  have  been  given  space  for 
their  say.  He  mentioned  that  the 
paper  has  mn  numerous  letters  to  the 
editor  as  well  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate-distributed  Cal  Thomas  col¬ 
umns  expressing  anti-abortion  views. 

Pett  himself  is  with  North  America 
Syndicate. 

— David  Astor 


noted  that  young  black  females  don’t 
view  cartooning  as  an  option  because 
they  don’t  see  other  black  females 
doing  it. 

“If  you’re  born  a  woman  or  black, 
you  don’t  exactly  think  you’re  going 
to  be  elected  president  one  day,” 
Brandon  said  by  way  of  comparison. 

The  32-year-old  cartoonist  said  she 
hopes  her  success  will  inspire  other 
black  women  to  try  to  get  comics 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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‘Doonesbury’  series  on  Quayle  still  stirs  controversy 


The  “Doonesbury”  series  relating 
to  Vice  President  Dan  Quayle  may 
have  started  back  on  November  1 1 , 
but  it  is  continuing  to  make  news. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  development 
was  the  release  of  a  federal  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  (DEA) 
file  to  the  Indianapolis  Star,  whose 
Pulliam  family  ownership  is  related  to 
Quayle.  This  1982-83  file  —  which  the 
“Doonesbury”  sequence  suggests 
may  have  been  suppressed  —  al¬ 
legedly  clears  Quayle  of  charges 
that  he  had  purchased  cocaine  while  a 
U.S.  senator. 

Making  the  file  available  was  India¬ 
napolis-based  assistant  U.S.  attorney 
John  Thar,  who  was  quoted  in  a 
November  13  Star  article  as  saying: 
“I’m  disclosing  what  I  have,  with 
approval,  simply  because  so  much 
has  been  made  out  of  nothing.”  He 
was  referring  to  Garry  Trudeau’s 
series. 

The  Star  article,  in  describing  some 
of  the  file’s  contents,  noted  that  sus¬ 
pected  drug  dealer  Charles  Parker 


(Continued  from  previous  page) 

syndicated.  “I  know  the  talent  is  out 
there,”  Brandon  declared. 

One  interesting  thing  about  the 
women  in  “Where  I’m  Coming 
From”  is  that  their  bodies  are  never 
shown  —  just  faces  with  various 
expressions  along  with  arms  and 
props  such  as  telephones.  Brandon 
said  she  focuses  on  heads  “because 
that’s  where  my  characters’  minds 
are.” 

“I’m  a  little  tired  of  how  women  are 
portrayed  in  videos,  car  ads,  and  else¬ 
where,”  she  commented.  “We’re 
always  summed  up  by  our  bodies.  I 
just  want  to  give  us  a  little  more  dig¬ 
nity.” 

Brandon  draws  “Where  I’m  Com¬ 
ing  From”  in  her  apartment  in  a 
Brooklyn  building  owned  by  film¬ 
maker  Spike  Lee,  whom  she  knew 
before  he  bought  the  place.  The  car¬ 
toonist  was  born  in  Brooklyn  and 
grew  up  on  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

One  of  Brandon’s  early  memories 
was  being  taken  to  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.’s  1%3  March  on  Washington 
by  her  cartoonist  father  Brumsic  and 
teacher  mother  Rita.  She  said  her 
parents’  political  consciousness  had  a 
strong  impact  on  her. 

Brumsic  (see  E&P,  February  4, 
1984)  is  now  a  syndicated  editorial 
cartoonist  for  a  number  of  black 
papers.  When  he  was  doing  “Lu¬ 
ther,”  Barbara  served  as  his  assistant 
for  a  while. 


had  made  the  allegation  that  another 
dealer  named  Terry  Carson  sold  co¬ 
caine  to  Quayle  at  the  Indianapolis 
F*ress  Club. 

But,  according  to  what  the  Star  said 
it  saw  in  the  file,  Carson  later  admit¬ 
ted  making  up  the  story  —  and  then 
passed  a  polygraph  test  in  which  he 
denied  selling  drugs  to  Quayle. 

The  November  13  article  quoted 
Quayle  spokesman  David  Beckwith 
as  welcoming  the  opening  of  the  file 
and  stating  that  it  helped  clear  the  vice 
president  of  Trudeau’s  “groundless” 
allegations.  (Quayle  himself  has  also 
blasted  the  “Doonesbury”  se¬ 
quence.) 

Yet  what  Beckwith  applauded  — 
the  disclosing  of  a  confidential  file  — 
can  be  a  federal  crime.  Indeed,  the 
Washington  Post  reported  November 
17  that  Thar’s  action  is  being  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  Justice  Department. 

Beckwith  was  quoted  in  the  No- 


The  Pett-produced  parody. 


Buchanan  for  prez? 

Tribune  Media  Services  columnist 
Pat  Buchanan  is  thinking  about  chal¬ 
lenging  President  Bush  for  the  1992 
Republican  nomination,  according  to 
stories  in  the  Washington  Times  and 
other  newspapers. 

Buchanan,  who  may  make  a  deci¬ 
sion  over  Thanksgiving,  feels  Bush  is 
not  conservative  enough. 

The  former  member  of  the  Nixon 
and  Reagan  administrations  now  does 
television  commentary  along  with  his 
syndicated  column. 


Section  about  AIDS 

A  four-page  section  on  AIDS  in  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram's  “Class 
Acts”  tab  for  teens  is  being  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  New  York  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  section  is  free  to  “Class  Acts” 
clients  and  also  available  to  other 
newspapers. 


vember  17  Post  piece  as  stressing 
that  Quayle’s  office  “had  nothing  to 
do”  with  the  decision  to  open  the  file. 
Thar  has  not  said  who  gave  him  ap¬ 
proval. 

Does  Universal  Press  Syndicate  feel 
that  the  file’s  contents  damage  the 
credibility  of  Trudeau’s  series? 

“No,”  replied  vice  president/edito¬ 
rial  director  Lee  Salem,  saying  that  it 
is  not  known  exactly  what  the  Star 
was  shown  or  how  much  of  the  file 
was  opened.  He  observed  that  no 
other  news  organization  besides  the 
Quayle  family  paper  has  apparently 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  inspect 
the  file. 

Furthermore,  Salem  said  Trudeau 
was  not  addressing  whether  or  not 
Quayle  purchased  cocaine  but  rather 
was  referring  to  a  possible  coverup  of 
the  DEA  file  during  times  such  as  the 
1988  election  campaign. 

The  file  opening  has  had  no  signifi¬ 
cant  effect  on  the  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  pulling  the  series.  Salem  said  the 
number  still  stands  at  about  two 
dozen  of  the  1,400  daily  and  Sunday 
“Doonesbury”  clients  (see  last 
week’s  E&P). 

Most  of  these  papers  dropped  the 
entire  two  weeks,  but  at  least  one  — 
the  Chicago  Tribune  —  pulled  just 
two  of  the  12  daily  strips. 

Tribune  public  editor  Douglas 
Kneeland  stated  in  a  November  15 
column  that  the  paper  yanked  the 
November  16  and  18  comics  because 
“they  did  not  meet  the  Tribune’s  fac¬ 
tual  standards  for  publication.” 

Kneeland  said  the  Tribune  “has 
been  unable  to  find  any  evidence  that 
DEA  employees  were  suspended  or 
threatened”  for  accessing  Quayle’s 
file  (discussed  in  the  November  16 
strip)  or  that  Quayle  was  the  subject 
of  a  grand  jury  probe  in  a  cocaine  case 
(November  18). 

Salem  responded  that  the  facts  in 
these  two  strips  and  the  rest  of  Tru¬ 
deau’s  series  “have  been  verified  to 
the  satisfaction”  of  the  syndicate  and 
its  attorneys. 

He  added  that  the  Tribune  sort  of 
violated  Universal’s  November  16 
and  18  release  dates  in  Kneeland’s 
November  15  column.  While  the  two 
comics  weren’t  pictured,  the  dialogue 
from  each  was  printed  in  its  entirety. 

The  controversial  “Doonesbury” 
series  even  spawned  at  least  one  par¬ 
ody,  by  editorial  cartoonist  Joel  Pett 
of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader  and  North  America  Syndicate. 
One  of  Pett’s  “Dansbury”  efforts  is 
pictured  with  this  story. 

— David  Astor 
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Foreign 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


arena  and  adding  a  third  airport. 

However,  organizers  claim  that  the 
same  lagging  economy  will  encourage 
major  corporations  to  stretch  their 
budgets  and  donate  to  the  IPC,  with 
the  prospect  that  luring  foreign  jour¬ 
nalists  makes  good  public  relations. 

For  years,  the  USIA  has  helped 
foreign  free-lancers  and  correspon¬ 
dents  not  under  the  financial  wing  of 
major  services  such  as  Reuters,  often 
arranging  tours  of  Indian  reservations 
in  Arizona  and  other  Americana.  The 
IPC  hopes  to  take  a  similar  approach, 
limiting  its  sales  pitch  to  Chicago. 

“They’ll  be  telling  Chicago’s  story 
all  over  the  world,”  Morissy  says, 
“but  this  is  not  limited  to  tourism. 


There  are  a  lot  of  pluses  to  be  proud  of 
in  this  city,  but  there’s  also  the  busi¬ 
nesses  in  this  city  that  will  attract 
financial  publications.” 

“As  the  economy  emerges,  and 
trade  grows  from  Eastern  European 
nations,  1  think  making  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  more  comfortable  and 
making  it  easier  to  report  on  the  com¬ 
merce  and  trade  industry  here  will 
only  enhance  the  city,”  said  Bob 
Walsh. 

James  W.  Bidwill,  senior  vice 
president  of  corporate  affairs  at  Mer¬ 
chandise  Mart,  notes  that  the  visiting 
press  often  uses  the  Press  Club 
located  in  the  building  during  trade 
shows,  and  admits  that  the  opening  of 
the  IPC  happily  coincides  with  this 
fall’s  opening  of  the  mart’s  own  shop¬ 
ping  mall,  but  Bidwell  claims  the 
office  was  donated  for  more  civic  pur¬ 
poses. 


“We’re  all  in  this  together  to  help 
the  city  of  Chicago,”  Bidwell  stated. 
“There’s  a  positive  synergistic  effort 
to  enhance  the  city’s  reputation.” 

But  will  the  IPC  catch  on? 

“If  we  have  the  success  we’re  plan¬ 
ning  on,  maybe,”  says  Morissy.  “I 
think  it  will  take  some  time  to  get  off 
the  ground,  but  we  have  a  five-year 
lease  at  Merchandise  Mart.” 

Miller  is  curious  to  see  how  a  com¬ 
bination  press  and  tourism  center  will 
turn  out. 

“It’s  a  new  concept  to  me,”  he 
stated.  “I  think  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  if  this  takes  on  a  promotional 
tone,  or  whether  we  provide  a  service 
to  journalists  that  also  benefits  Chi¬ 
cago.  Chicago  benefits  if  more  foreign 
journalists  are  writing  about  Chicago. 
1  think  it  will  be  an  interesting  ten¬ 
sion.” 


Ethics 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


deadline,  had  to  decide  whether  to 
stay  to  help  the  man  or  have  someone 
else  do  so  while  he  returned  to  the 
newsroom  to  file  his  story. 

Esper  decided  to  write  his  story,  he 
said,  because  he  “felt  obligated  to  the 
AP,  and  obligated  to  get  the  story  out. 
Right  or  wrong,  I  felt  my  obligation 
was  to  get  the  news  out.” 

Someone  else,  he  noted,  came  to 


the  aid  of  the  wounded  policeman. 

He  cited  situations  wherein  the 
military  attempted  to  use  the  media  as 
a  mouthpiece  in  Vietnam,  but  cau¬ 
tioned  that  reporters  must  remain 
neutral  at  all  times. 

“If  he  sees  himself  as  an  agent  for 
the  American  government,  as  a  pro¬ 
moter  of  American  policy,  he  ceases 
to  become  a  journalist  and  becomes, 
instead,  a  propagandist,”  he  said. 
“We  are  members  of  no  team  except 
our  own.  Our  obligations  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  are  to  the  public,  to  journal¬ 
istic  integrity,  to  our  organizations. 


and  to  our  own  conscience.” 

Esper  called  the  military  portraying 
the  media  as  “young  and  irresponsi¬ 
ble”  and  unconcerned  about  Ameri¬ 
can  lives  “garbage.” 

“If  the  military  has  a  point,  then  let 
them  argue  it  intellectually,  but  not 
hurl  these  emotional  charges. 

“To  question  one’s  patriotism,  as 
they  did  [Cable  News  Network  cor¬ 
respondent  and  former  AP  corre¬ 
spondent]  Peter  Arnett  in  Vietnam 
and  again  in  Baghdad,  I  think  goes 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  decency,” 
Esper  said. 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


Obviously  nothing  is  to  stop  a 
newspaper  from  setting  up  its  own 
network  of  reporters  at  distant  places, 
but  costs  of  doing  this  have  resulted  in 
cutbacks  in  recent  years. 

Actually  AP  has  been  quite  tolerant 
in  the  enforcement  of  its  privileges. 
Many  newspapers  do  not  carry  the 
notice  of  its  rights,  but  the  New  York 
Times  does: 

“The  Associated  Press  is  entitled 
exclusively  to  the  use  for  republica¬ 
tion  of  all  news  dispatches  credited  to 
it  or  not  otherwise  credited  in  this 
paper  and  local  news  of  spontaneous 
origin  published  herein.  Rights  for 
republication  of  all  other  matter  here 
are  also  reserved.” 

This  seems  to  mean  that  even 
exclusive  Times  dispatches  and  sto¬ 
ries  on  the  Times  wire  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  AP. 

A  turnaround  by  UPI  would  make 


these  comments  irrelevant  but,  in  the 
meantime,  AP’s  loyalist  publishers — 
and  there  are  many — might  ponder 
the  situation. 

Will  Lindley 

(Lindley,  a  former  UPI  staffer,  now 
writes  for  the  Idaho  Business  Review.) 


L.A.  Times  pays 
$22  million  to 
retire  317  staff 

Times  Mirror  Co.  will  take  a  $22 
million  pretax  charge  in  the  fourth- 
quarter  to  fund  early  retirement  for 
317  Los  Angeles  Times  employees. 

The  employees,  representing  all 
departments,  have  accepted  the  offer. 

Times  Mirror  said  the  charge  will 
reduce  net  earnings  by  about  110  a 
share. 

However,  the  cost  of  the  early 
retirements  will  be  “more  than 
offset”  by  lower  payroll  costs  over 
the  next  two  years. 


Ketter  joins 
ASNE  officers 

Quincy,  Mass.,  Patriot  Ledger  edi¬ 
tor  William  B.  Ketter  is  on  the  bottom 
rung  and  headed  for  the  top  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  management  ladder. 

Ketter  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
900-member  group  at  a  board  meeting 
Nov.  8-9  in  Miami. 

The  schedule  calls  for  him  to  take 
office  at  the  annual  convention  in 
April  and  to  climb  the  ladder,  becom¬ 
ing  president  in  1995. 

In  16  years  at  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  Ketter  rose  to  corporate  vice 
president  before  joining  the  Patriot 
Ledger  in  1978. 

In  other  actions,  ASNE’s  board 
voted  to  urge  the  U.S.  Senate  to  reject 
the  International  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights  because  articles 
19  and  20  sanction  restrictions  on  the 
press. 

The  Bush  administration  has  called 
for  ratification  of  the  treaty,  which 
has  been  pending  since  1978. 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19th  Street  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  075-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


900  PERSONALS 


***  FREE  900  #’s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #’s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 


PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 
900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 
CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-INFO 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


We  specialize  in  auto  coverage.  Let  us 
write  your  special  section.  Road-test 
CO  umns  also  available.  (313) 
573-2755. 


BIG  BIZ  cartoons  poke  fun  at  workplace 
and  boss-employee  relationships.  1-5 
times  weekly. 

Call  Jim  Davy  (714)  498-0833. 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
foi  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


I  WRITE  FOR  FREE 
a  weekly  humor  column  for  various 
newspapers  in  5  states.  Will  write  it 
FREE  for  you  also.  Fast-paced  fun  for 
wide  audience.  "Blundering  On”  is 
funny.  (650  words.)  Hey,  it's  worth  a 
call  for  samples.  (619)  435-2514. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS 


GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples:  Marc 
Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215;  (718)  788-8350. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crosswords  and  Word  Search  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA' 
92545  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 

“SENIOR  CLINIC."  America’s  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month’s  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
2100  Benvoulin  Road,  KELOWNA, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  2C7. 
(604)  868-8603. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INFO-MART,  voice  response  and  online 
services  company,  seeks  co-ventures 
with  newspapers  nationwide  to  offer 
electronic/talking  yellow  pages.  Modest 
Investment.  Urgency.  (203)  323-0004. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


Established  So.  Cal.  magazine.  Must 
sell  due  to  illness.  $55,000.  2202 
Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA  92103. 


PROFITABLE  water-sport,  6  issues  yr.; 
$28,000  annual.  Relocate.  Barry 
French,  broker,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  meeting  IRS  guidelines  for 
tax  planning,  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  64^1863 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  508-644-5772. 
Appraiser  -  Broker  -  Consultant 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall.  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (407) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (417)  326-8700,  PO  Box  492, 
Bolivar,  MO  65613. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S. GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(417)  326-8700 
PO  Box  492 
Bolivar,  MO  65613 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum.  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers,  Appraisers 
and  Management  Consultants.  4  Water 
St.,  Arlin^on,  MA  02174. 
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Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
PO  Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  &  Shoppers 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga.  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver.  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


BOOMING  RETAIL  MARKET.  This  west 
coast  weekly  with  press  grossing 
$1. 5-million  and  growing  has  strong 
cash  flow.  Operating  below  potential. 

BEST  OF  BOTH  WORLDS  -  top  quality 
weekly  in  healthy,  growth  economy. 
This  $1. 1-million  gross  weekly  in  beau¬ 
tiful  west  coast  community  with  ideal 
life  style.  Terms  for  highly  qualified 
buyer. 

MOM  &  POPPER  in  growing  Oregon 
market.  Publisher  retiring.  Attractive 
terms. 

PROFITABLE  NICHE  PUBLICATION  - 
has  growth  record  with  substantially 
untapped  potential.  15,000  paid  circu¬ 
lation.  $300,000  with  terms. 

GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
PO  Box  643 

Raymond.  WA  98577  *  206/942-2661 


CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS.  Monthly 
which  should  be  weekly-$l  10,000. 
Great  weekly  with  real  estate- 
$1,100,000.  Bruce  Wri^t,  Media 
Consultant.  (916)  684-39^. 


COLORADO  WEEKLY.  $200,000  gross, 
profitable.  Terms. 

Competitors  say  sell.  Two  separate 
printing  plants  18  miles  apart,  one  a 
small  daily,  the  other  a  weekly  group. 
Each  grosses  about  $800,000.  Needs 
buyer  to  consolidate  operations  into  one 
profitable  unit.  Isolated  market.  Terms 
to  qualified  buyer.  Price  at  gross 
includes  some  real  estate. 

Best  Buy!  New  Mexico  weekly  grossing 
$145,000  priced  at  $80,000  with 
terms.  Owners  need  to  make  change. 

Kansas  calling.  Two  weeklies  grossing 
$500,(X)0.  Terms  to  qualified  buyer. 

Go  West  for  great  living.  $500,000 
gross  with  terms.  You’ll  like  this  area. 

Other  weeklies  in  Utah,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Call 
or  Write: 

Michael  D.  Linds^ 

3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  84248 
(602)  899-3698 


LIVELY  WEEKLY  in  Western,  historic 
landmark  district,  tourism  economy, 
county  newspaper,  $39,000.  Owner: 
Elam  Enterprises,  PO  Box  530,  Virginia 
City,  NV  89440. 

(7(32)  847-0765. 


NEBRASKA  county  seat  weekly,  over 
$200,000  gross,  wants  to  sell  quickly. 
John  E.  van  der  Linden,  broker,  PO  Box 
275,  Spirit  Lake,  lA  51360. 

Ph:  (712)  336-2805. 


TEXAS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Write  or  call 
for  our  free  list  of  seller  financed  news¬ 
papers.  Bill  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. _ 

TWO  SHOPPERS.  Southeast  US. 
Established  18  years.  20,500  circula¬ 
tion.  Gross  $40C)M.  20%  mail.  Balance 
carrier.  Opportunity  for  right  person 
with  $100M  to  own  50%  or  biw  with 
owner  finance.  (912)  382-5153  after 
6PM. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

CONSULTANTS 

NORTHERN  New  England  weekly, 
3,000  paid,  gross  $150,000.  Rural 
area.  Perfect  for  Husband/wife  team. 
TOURIST  GUIDE  &  Shopper  in  premier 
resort  town  publishes  only  half  a  year. 
$225,000  gross.  Live  in  the  south  in 
winter. 

NEW  ENGLAND  SEACOAST  weekly, 
11,000  free,  well  established, 
$600,000  gross. 

NEW  YORK  county-wide  paid  weekly 
grosses  $700,000  in  fully  equipped 
plant. 

kNNSYLVANIA  5,000  circ.  will  gross 
$500,000  in  1992  in  nice  suburban 
town. 

SUBURBAN  BOSTON  group,  over 
$700,000  gross.  Profitable.  16,000 
free. 

NEW  YORK,  century  old  weekly  gross¬ 
ing  $90,000  and  priced  right. 

NEW  YORK,  established  weekly  gross¬ 
ing  $80,000  looking  for  new  owner. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 

Media  Consultants  &  Associates 

4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  64^1863 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  Jewish  weekly 
newspaper  published  over  20  years  in 
New  York  City.  Composing  room  equip¬ 
ment  optional.  Box  5572,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MAILROOM  SYSTEM  SERVICES 
Consulting,  project  management,  and 
contract  administration.  Services  are 
customized  to  meet  your  needs. 
CONTRACT  PLANNING  &  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  INC.,  PO  Box  655,  North 
Olmsted,  OH  44070.  Stanley  D. 
Mikulski  (216)  979-0722. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways’  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

‘Daily  Service  Contracts* 

‘One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 

CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

SMALL  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  NJ 
serving  2  vibrant  suburban  towns. 
Write:  L.  Rubin,  681  Palmer  Ave. 
Maywood,  NJ  07607. 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,O0O?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

AUTOKON  8400-2  available,  must  sell. 
Excellent  Condition.  $12,500  each, 
both  for  $20,000;  ^  c  1 
(802)  375-1078. 

PERSONALS 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 

Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

Trade  equity  in  1/2  acre  plus  3  bedroom 

2  bath  home  for  newspaper  press. 
(805)  324-6423. 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasoris  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarketing  pro¬ 
grams  call  for  our  brochure 
l-(800)  247-2338 

ELECTRONIC  CLASSIFIED  AD  SOFT¬ 
WARE.  Offer  electronic  ads  in  addition 
to  the  printed  ads  you  now  offer.  Call 
Jeff  at  (800)  927-3707  for 
information. 

CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 

John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 

MAILROOM 

1  Kirk  Rudy  mailing  base.  1  four-up 
labeling  head.  Excellent  Condition.  Can 
demonstrate.  $9,750.  Call  Bob  Bryan. 
(205)  734-2131. 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 

Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 

HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 

Muller  Martini  4  into  1  227  Model 
inserter  with  Kirk  Rudy  Labeling  head 
on  discharge  end.  Muller  Martini  3 
knife  Stitcher  Trimmer  with  1  teed 
station;  2  stitch  stitcher  head  and  3 
knife  trimmer.  Both  machines  in  A-1 
condition.  Contact  Bob  Hitchcock,  York 
Newspaper  Company,  York,  PA  17404. 
(717)  767-6397. 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  (800)  741-1937 

NEWSPAPER  RACKS 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 

PRO  STARTS 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 

Start  Verification 

Stop  Saver 

Call  1-800-F  AST-1  NFO 

COMPLETE  NEWS  RACK  RECON  CO 
FOR  SALE 

N.  CAL,  PRICED  TO  SE^L 

R&J  (415)  364-0172 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

PRESSES 

COMPUGRAPHIC  equipment  free.  You 
pay  for  transportation/shipping.  Call 
(702)  273-7245. 

HELP 

WANTED 

NEW  BIRMY  486  S/W  RIP  -  32  mb 
RAM  -  200  mb  hard  drive.  Queue 
Station,  remarketed  Canon  LBP  20 
Laser  Printer  11x17  (3  million  life 
cycle)  -  enhanced  to  800  DPI,  90  day 

parts  warranty,  $19,900. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  831-0480 

ACADEMIC 

Fax  (800)  837-8937/(216)  831-1628 

GRAND  VIEW  COLLEGE 

PRESSES 

Assistant  Professor,  Communication 

1  GOSS  COMMUNITY  folder  with  drive 
and  motor.  Reconditioned.  Can  see  in 
operation.  (303)  887-3334. 

48  P  7  into  1  Inserter  w/dble  out  & 
ARS 

(18)  MLN2A-ML2EE-ML1  EE 
Signode  Tyers 
(8)  JP80  Oval-Strappers 
(2)  PSN2  Powerstrappers 
(10)  Hall-Goss  Stackmaster-ldab- 
STA-H’  Stackers 

Wire  Conveyor  Asst’d-Roller  & 
Belted 

(2)  “3"  into  "1"  Model  227E  Mueller 

Inserters 

Hall  -  Goss  -  Nolan  Bottom  Wraps 
Pioneer  Equipment 

Phone  (217)  431-0275 

Fax  (217)  431-0273 

Fall  1992  opening  for  an  Assistant 
Professor  in  the  Communication 
Department  to  teach  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion,  Communication  Law,  Senior  Semi¬ 
nar,  History  of  the  Media  and  other 
broad-based  communication  courses, 
work  with  adult  learners,  advise  15-2C) 
students,  act  as  departmental  liaison  for 
evening/weekend  students;  and  act  as 
campus  newspaper  advisor.  Teaching 
load  will  involve  evening  and  weekend 
classes. 

M.A.  in  Mass  Communications  or  Jour¬ 
nalism  required,  Ph.D.  preferred. 
Experience  with  adult  learners,  college 
teaching  experience,  work  with  evening 
or  weekend  program,  and  newspaper 
experience  preferred. 

Grand  View  College  offers  twenty-two 
baccalaureate  majors  and  an  Evening/ 
Weekend  Program  in  an  urban  setting. 
We  are  committed  to  excellence  in 
teaching,  including  rigorous  prepara¬ 
tion  for  class  and  close  interaction  with 
students. 

Submit  resume,  three  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  samples  of  work  by 
December  8,  1991.  Women  and  minor¬ 
ities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

Sue  Snider 

4  unit  Community  with  both  Suburban 
&  Community  folders,  25  hp  drive 
(clutched  two  make  two  presses  at  your 
option).  2  units  have  circumferential. 
Water  system,  plate  maker,  Baldwin 
105  stacker,  bender,  filtered  water 
system.  Many  extras  including  large 
Lincoln  ink  pump,  extra  rollers,  inks, 
spare  parts.  Well-maintained.  Can  see 
running  doing  quality  work.  Perfect  for 
small  newspaper/job  shop  operation. 
$128,500  complete. 

Call  1(800)  628-1364.  Jerry  Clark. 

1985  3/U  GOSS  COMMUNITY  press, 
small  weekly  circulation,  very  low 
usage.  Box  5578,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Grand  View  College 

1200  Grandview  Ave. 

Des  Moines,  lA  50316 
(515)  263-2842 

AA/EOE 

HARRIS  V15A  6  unit  press,  1  folder 
HARRIS  V22/V25,  8  units,  2  folders 
HARRIS  V22  and  V25  units 

DAMCO  EQUIPMENT  (212)  265-2211 

PROFESSOR 

The  Department  of  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion,  University  of  Wisconsin  -  Milwau¬ 
kee  seeks  to  hire  an  active  scholar, 
preferably  with  administrative  experi¬ 
ence,  as  tenured  Associate  or  Full 
Professor  for  Fall  1992  to  provide  lead¬ 
ership  in  developing  the  department's 
expanding  undergraduate  and  graduate 
programs  in  journalism  and  mass 
communication.  Research  and  teaching 
interests  may  include  social  effects  of 
!  mass  media,  journalism  history,  law  or 
i  other  related  areas.  Candidates  should 
have  established  national  reputations  in 

1  scholarly  and  professional  journalism 

1  activities. 

Salary  will  be  very  competitive  and 
commensurate  with  the  candidate's 
qualifications.  UWM  is  one  of  two  UW 
System  doctoral  campuses  and  is 
located  in  a  residential  area  of  the 
State's  major  metropolitan  media 
center. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume  and 
names  of  three  references  to  Dr.  Don  R. 
Le  Due,  Search  Committee  Chair, 
University  of  Wisconsin  -  Milwaukee, 
Department  of  Mass  Communication, 

SINGLE-WIDTH 

9-unit  "1000"  series  Urbanite- 
excellent  condition,  avail.  mid- 
December,  1991. 

8- unit  Urbanite  (1000  series) 
w/U-1263  folder  &  upper  former 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 

C-150  21  1/2”  w/two  4-highs,  one 
3-high,  2  pasters  -  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  1985  vintage. 

9- Unit/2-Folder  double  ended  Harris 
V15D,  1980  vintage 

4-unit  Harris  VI 5A  press,  early  70's 
vintage 

8-Unit/2-folder  News  King  W/KJ6  fol¬ 
ders,  1  upper  former  -  66/79  vintage 

8-Unit/2-folder  News  King  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

Add-on  News  King  units,  folders  and 
upper  formers 

4-Unit  Color  King  -  available  now 

4-Unit  Web  Leader  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

3-unit  Web  Leader,  1980  vintage 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 

FOR  SALE 

Complete  printing  plant,  mailroom,  pre¬ 
press,  letterflex  platemaking,  camera 
and  pressroom  (four  Goss  Mark  M's  and 
one  Goss  Mark  V)  including  conveyors, 
paper  roll  handling  systems,  bundle 
conveyors,  truck  loading  conveyors  and 
chutes.  Many  other  items.  Contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 

Box  413,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53201.  Dead¬ 
line,  December  31,  1991.  UWM  is  an 
affirmative  action  employer,  actively 
encouraging  applications  from  minori¬ 
ties  and  vromen. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  System  is 
required  to  release,  within  two  days  of  a 
request  after  the  deadline  for  receipt  of 
nominations  and  applications,  a 
combined  list  of  all  nominees  and  appl¬ 
icants  without  differentiation. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ATWOOD  CHAIR  OF  JOURNALISM. 
The  University  of  Alaska  Anchorage 
maintains  a  pool  of  nominees  and  appl¬ 
icants  from  which  the  Atwood  Chair  of 
Journalism  is  filled.  New  nominations 
and  applications  are  sought  at  this  time 
tor  the  1992-1993  academic  year. 
Applications  will  be  reviewed  beginning 
January  15,  1992. 

This  is  a  distinguished  Visiting  Profes¬ 
sorship  filled  annually  by  a  nationally 
recognized  journalist  or  journalism 
educator.  Previous  teaching  experience 
is  desirable  but  not  r^uired  Applic¬ 
ants  should  exhibit  ability  and  desire  to 
teach.  Salary  is  $65,000,  plus  benefits 
for  nine  months.  A  moving  allotment  is 
also  paid. 

Send  inquiries,  nominations,  and  appli¬ 
cations  to  Dr.  Sylvia  Broady,  Chair, 
Search  Committee,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Public  Communications, 
University  of  Alaska  Anchorage,  3211 
Providence  Drive,  Anchorage,  AK 
99508. 

To  ensure  consideration  for  the  92-93 
academic  year,  applications  should  be 
received  by  January  15,  1992.  Inquir- 
'es  for  future  years  are  welcomed  at  any 
time. 

JAA  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Educational  Institu¬ 
tion  and  invites  and  encourages  appli¬ 
cations  from  women  and  minorities. 


ACCOUNTING 


CONTROLLER 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Independently-owned  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  daily  newspaper  with  60,000-)- 
circulation  seeks  hands-on  Controller 
with  a  minimum  of  5  years  experience 
in  the  newspaper  business. 

Responsibilities  include  financial  state¬ 
ments,  general  ledger,  A/R,  A/P,  MIS 
and  cash  management. 

CPA  or  MBA  a  plus.  People  and  compu¬ 
ter  skills  essential.  Competitive  salary 
and  benefits.  Send  confidential  resume 
to: 

Hamill  &  Company,  CPA's 
21550  Oxnard  St.  #650 
Woodland  Hills,  CA  91367 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  for  14,500  circulation 
daily,  and  55,000  circulation  weekly, 
in  Washington  State.  Immediate  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  newspaper 
executive  with  substantial  achievement 
in  management.  Successful  candidate 
must  have  backgi;ound  in  marketing  and 
be  familiar  with  finance  and  computers. 
Send  resume  to  Box  5592,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
with  experience  in  advertising  or  news 
for  a  small  daily  newspaper  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  We  are  a  growing  company  and  if 
^  feel  that  you  are  not  going  anywhere 
in  your  current  publisher/general  mana¬ 
ger’s  )Ob,  this  may  be  the  opportunity 
you  have  been  looking  for.  Please  send 
your  resume  with  salary  history  along 
with  a  cover  letter  to  Box  5598,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER  sought  for  15,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  in  heart  of  Cajun  Country  to 
manage  sales  efforts  of  staff  of  13.  We 
don't  need  a  savior  but  want  someone 
who  can  help  us  to  get  better.  Leader¬ 
ship  and  training  skills  a  must.  Compe¬ 
titive  salary  package.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  expectations  to 
Will  Chapman,  The  Daily  Iberian,  PO 
Box  9290,  New  Iberia,  LA  70562. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
needed  to  lead  marketing  staff  of  small 
2  times  weekly  newspaper  in  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Send  resume  to  PO  Box  25, 
Belen,  NM  87002. 


CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NEWSPAPERS, 
a  progressive,  growing  print  media 
company  that  includes  a  12,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  newspaper,  nine  shopping 
guides,  two  telephone  directories  and  a 
printing  company  has  opportunities  in 
sales  management  for  successful  sales 
people  and  sales  managers.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

Drawer  910 

Central  Michigan  Newspapers 
PO  Box  447 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Ml  48804-0447 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Position  will  open  at  The  Press  Demo¬ 
crat,  Santa  Rosa,  California  for  well 
versed,  experienced  classified  person 
with  proven  administration,  sales  moti¬ 
vation  and  leadership  qualifications. 
Part  of  the  New  York  Times  Regional 
Newspaper  Group,  this  newspaper  sits 
in  a  premier,  expanding  and  diversified 
market  that  offers  continued  growth 
potential.  Circulation  is  95,000  daily, 
101,000  Sunday. 

Current  dedicated  classified  staff  of  30 
is  producing  a  section  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  in  the  industry  for  news¬ 
papers  in  this  medium  range  size  in 
lineage  and  ad  count  in  particular. 

Included  in  significant  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  duties:  meet/exceed 
sales  goals;  maintain  an  effective  sales, 
support  and  supen/isory  staff;  plan/ 
implement  annual  budget  and  sales 
plans  including  new  products  and 
revenue  sources;  develop  and  maintain 
effective  relations  with  major  accounts; 
establish/monitor  individuals  sales 
development  goals;  maintain  highest 
level  or  customer  sen/ice. 

This  is  a  challenging  career  opportunity 
with  one  of  the  nation's  premier  news¬ 
paper  groups.  Salary  is  commensurate 
with  experience  and  qualifications  plus 
MBO.  New  York  Times  benefit  package 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
industry. 

Resume,  including  salary  history  to: 
Ken  Svanum,  Advertising  Director,  ~he 
Press  Democrat,  PO  Box  569,  Santa 
Rosa,  CA  95402. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  -  An  indepen¬ 
dently  owned,  82,000  circulation  free 
weekly  publication  looking  for  innova¬ 
tive,  self-starter  to  develop  classified 
department.  Unlimited  potential  in  an 
untapped  market.  Previous  classified 
outside  sales  experience  necessary. 
Sales  training  and  sales  strategies 
necessary.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  to:  Box 
55/9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Direct  sales  staff  responsible  for  major  and 
local  advertisers  for  TRIBUNE  NEWSPAPERS,  a 
70,000  plus  daily  in  the  Phoenix  AOI. 

Our  retail  business  is  -i- 10%  through  October 
and  we  require  a  creative  "hands  on"  profes¬ 
sional  with  sales  and  management  experierce 
in  a  competitive  market  to  keep  it  going. 

We  are  part  of  Cox  Enteqirises,  Inc.  and  offe'  a 
competitive  salary  and  benefits  package. 
Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to-. 

Bob  Hirsch 
Advertfsini  Director 
TRIBUNE  NEWSPAPERS 
PO  Box  1S47 
Mou,  AZ  BS211 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Are  you  a  first  or  second  line  manager 
looking  for  new  challenges  self- 
motivated  with  fresh  ideas.  We  have  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  classified 
manager.  Our  candidate  should  have 
outside  sales  experience,  telephone 
sales  supervision  and  familiar  with 
ATEX  or  comparable  system.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits  and  competitive  salary. 
Privately  held  company  in  the  heart  of 
Central  Texas.  Apply  to  Louise  Jeffcoat, 
Personnel  Director,  Waco  Tribune- 
Herald,  PO  Box  2588,  Waco,  TX 
76702-2588. 


Leading  Bay  area  publication  has 
immediate  openings  in  the  following 
areas: 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Our  advertising  department  is  seeking 
individuals  to  supenrise,  direct,  train, 
and  motivate  classified  and  retail  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  including  2  managers 
and  30  professionals.  WilT  also  analyze 
business  trends  and  identify  future 
sales  opportunities;  plan  and  forecast 
future  budgets  and  operations. 
Bachelor's  degree  required,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  five  years  experience  in  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  and  sales  management. 
Strong  motivation  and  communication 
skills  are  also  required;  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Bay  area  media  mark¬ 
et  place  IS  a  strong  plus. 

We  offer  an  attractive  compensation 
plan  and  a  competitive  benefit  package. 
Qualified  candidates  please  send 
resume  with  salary  histoiy  to; 

The  Oakland  Tribune 
Attn:  Human  Resources  Dept. 

PO  Box  24304 
Oakland,  CA  94623 
EOE,M/F/H/V 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
SALES  EXECUTIVE 

Seasoned  professional  sought  for  large 
newspaper  representative  firm  in  New 
York  City.  We  seek  an  experienced, 
result-oriented  self-starter  to  call  on 
national  department  and  specialty  store 
chains.  Attractive  salary,  incentive  plan 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  5603,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SELL  THE  AD  DIRECTOR® 

Road  warrior  needed  to  sell  and  install 
the  newspaper  industry's  leading  sales 
presentation  software.  Newspaper  sales 
experience  a  must.  75%  travel.  Salary 
plus  bonuses.  Send  resume  to:  Media 
Marketing  Materials,  Inc.,  PO  Box  428, 
Eldorado  Springs,  CO  80025.  Attn: 
Chris  Browne,  VP/Marketing. 


A  man’s  worst  difficulties 
begin  when  he  is  able  to  do 
as  he  likes. 

Thomas  Huxley 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
Oakland  Tribune  seeks  graphics  editor 
to  run  its  five-person  art  department. 
Expertise  in  supervision,  design  and 
news  graphics  a  must.  Extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  Macintosh  network  preferred. 
Must  be  able  to  initiate,  coordinate  all 
editorial  projects.  Strong  leadership 
skills  required.  We  are  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer.  Zone  9  applicants 
only.  Box  5601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  EXPRESS-TIMES,  a  65,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  and  Sunday,  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced  graphic  artist  to  assist  in  creat¬ 
ing  every  day  a  visually  exciting  and 
superbly  packaged  newspaper.  Four- 
year  graphic  design  d^ee  and  Macin¬ 
tosh  proficiency  required.  Send  letter, 
resume,  samples  to  June  Gladfelter, 
Managing  Editor/Features,  The  Express- 
Times,  PO  Box  391,  Easton,  PA 
18044-0391. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


THE  REGISTER-GUARD,  a  75,000 
circulation  newspaper  in  Eugene, 
Oregon  is  accepting  applications  for 
Circulation  Director. 

Successful  applicant  must  have  proven 
management/supervisory  skills  and 
sales/marketing  experience  with  an  AM 
publication;  be  responsible  for  staff  of 
80  employees  and  independent 
contract  carrier  force;  experience  in 
carrier  sales,  sen/ice  and  collections, 
single  copy  sales,  TMC  product,  and 
familiarity  with  ABC  regulations;  strong 
organization  and  leadership  skills; 
progressively-responsible  experience  in 
newspaper  circulation,  including  exper¬ 
ience  at  the  management  level;  and  a 
college  degree.  Position  reports  directly 
to  the  General  Manager  in  a  family- 
owned  newspaper. 

Send  letter  and  complete  resume, 
including  experience,  salary  history, 
and  expectation  no  later  than  Friday, 
December  20,  1991  to; 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Human  Resources  Department 
The  Register-Guard 
PO  Box  10188 
Eugene,  OR  97440 

No  telephone  inquiries,  please. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


THE  SHELBYVILLE  (IND.)  NEWS  has  a 
position  open  for  a  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  district  manager.  Duties  include 
supervision  of  home  delivery,  collec¬ 
tions  and  sales.  This  person  must  be 
able  to  work  with  young  people  and 
adults.  Excellent  opportunity  for  an 
aggressive  self-starter  who  is  able  to 
produce  in  an  independent  environ¬ 
ment.  Write  to  us  with  full  resume, 
salary  history  and  professional  goals. 
Contact:  Jim  Ford,  Circulation  Director, 
The  Shelbyville  News,  PO  Box  750, 
123  East  Washington  Street,  Shelbyvil¬ 
le,  IN  46176.  Please,  no  phone  calls. 


THE  TRENTONIAN,  a  74,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  tabloid,  has  an  exceptional 
career  opportunity  for  an  aggressive, 
motivated,  hard-nosed  circulation 
professional. 

The  right  candidate  will  be  Zone  Mana¬ 
ger,  Home  Delivery  Manager  or  Single 
Copy  Manager  with  3  to  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  'tIo  holds  barred”  competi¬ 
tive  market.  We  need  a  goal-oriented, 
sales  driven  individual  with  strong  lead¬ 
ership  skills. 

You'll  be  joining  an  aggressive,  reborn 
newspaper  group  with  unlimited 
advancement  potential. 

Competitive  salary  and  incentive  plan, 
excellent  benefit  package.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to: 

The  Trentonian 

Attention;  Mike  Ihnatenko,  C.D. 

600  Perry  Street 
Trenton,  NJ  08602 


CITY  EDITOR 

Energetic,  aggressive,  imaginative  city 
editor  who  will  stimulate,  lead  and 
manage  varied  staff  of  a  small  but  first- 
class  Zone  8  AM  daily.  We  need  some¬ 
one  who  will  lead  the  way  (even  blaze 
the  trail!)  to  sharp  news  judgments, 
enterprise  reporting,  lively  writing  and 
eye-catching  graphics.  Salary  high 
30k's.  Reply  by  voice  mail. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
9  24  hour  resume  line  9 

(212)  230-2225  ext.  1045 

Friend:  One  who  knows  all 
about  you  and  loves  you 
just  the  same. 

Elbert  Hubbard 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  23,  1991 


HELP  WANTED 


BUSINESS  JOURNAL  in  southwest  has 
editorial  openings  for  motivated  repor¬ 
ter  and  editor.  Dedicated  newsroom  in 
growing  market.  Box  5585,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Medium-sized  midwestern  daily  seeks 
top-notch  city  editor  to  direct  and 
mentor  talented  staff.  Must  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  issue-oriented  and  long  on  ideas. 
Must  have  strong  reporting  and  city 
desk  experience,  with  a  proven  ability  to 
tighten  and  polish  good  copy.  We  want 
someone  with  the  vision  to  direct  big 
projects  and  the  understanding  that 
local  news  is  the  mainstay  of  our  paper. 
We  offer  a  super  work  environment, 
great  benefits  and  a  salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience  and  ability.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  and  a  statement 
of  city  desk  philosophy  to  Box  5596, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  -  Herald-Sun,  metropo¬ 
litan  daily  in  Research  Triangle,  seeks 
copy  editor  with  headline-writing  and 
layout  skills,  local  news  experience  and 
eagerness  to  learn  computer  pagina¬ 
tion.  Resume  and  clips  to  Tim  Marema, 
Herald-Sun,  PO  Box  2092,  Durham, 
NC  27702. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  seven-day,  11,000 
NW  Ohio  paper.  We  need  someone  who 
gets  excited  about  excellence  in  writing, 
page  design  and  story  selection.  Macin- 
tosn  skills  or  aptitude  necessary.  Candi¬ 
dates  from  Ohio  and  adjoining  states 
preferred.  Send  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  to:  John  Kauffman,  Editor,  The 
Advertiser-Tribune,  PO  Box  778,  Tiffin, 
OH  44883. 


EDITOR 

Seeking  aggressive,  experienced  and 
investigative-topical  editor  to  lead 
special^  reporting  staff  at  65,000  state 
of  the  art  AM  daily.  Very  competitive 
market.  Serving  Northwest  Indiana, 
portion  of  south  Chicago  suburbs.  We're 
dedicated  to  quali^,  bringing  life  to  the 
mundane  and  hitting  hard  the  big 
stories.  Good  pay,  benefits.  Resume 
and  references  to  Bill  Nangle,  Executive 
Editor,  The  Times,  601  45th  Ave., 
Munster,  IN  46321. 


HELP!  We've  lost  one  of  our  best  writers 
and  we  need  someone  to  fill  her  shoes 
writing  columns  and  editorials.  This 
SPECIAL  SOMEONE  should  be  a  politi¬ 
cal  consenrative  who  has  demonstrated 
writing  talent  and  a  desire  to  immerse 
himself  in  a  town  crying  out  for  strong 
editorial  leadership.  This  position 
comes  with  a  full  benefit  pacl^ge  and 
salary  up  to  $30,000,  depending  upon 
experience,  /^ply  to  Associate  Editor, 
Bill  Griffith,  The  Times  Leader,  15  N. 
Main  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  PA  18711- 
0250. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016:  (703)  356-1683. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 
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FARM  WRITER 
COPY  EDITOR 

22,000  Idaho  AM  seeks  two  top-notch 

journalists: 

•Design  and  headline  whiz  for  universal 
Mac/Quark  pagination  desk. 

•Reporter/photographer  tor  weekly  agri¬ 
culture  supplement.  Entry-level  or 
experienced  applicants  OK.  If  you're 
seriously  interested  in  living  in  a 
small  western  city,  send  resume  and 
clips  to: 

Clark  Walworth 
Managing  Editor 
The  Times-News 
PO  Box  548 
Twin  Falls,  ID  83303 


KNIGHT-RIDDER  DAILY  in  central 
Pennsylvania  college  town  seeks  bright, 
all-around  copy  editor  for  expanding 
desk.  Pagination  experience  helpful. 
Send  resume  and  samples  of  your  work 
to  Executive  Editor,  Robert  Ashley, 
Centre  Daily  Times,  PO  Box  89,  State 
College,  PA  16804. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  10,000  PM 
Stauffer  Communications  daily,  good 
area,  economy.  Resumes  to  Bob  Hels- 
ley,  Yankton  Press  &  Dakotan,  PO  Box 
56,  Yankton,  SD  57078,  (800) 
669-7811. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Northwest  Pennsylvania  daily  news¬ 
paper  has  immediate  need  for  exper¬ 
ienced  Managing  Editor.  Position 
supervises  a  staff  of  14,  is  resporrsible 
for  overall  Newsroom  operations  and 
direct  Editorial  content.  5  years  previ¬ 
ous  managerial  experience  required. 

Position  offers  competitive  salary  and 
excellent  fringe  benefit  package.  No 
phone  calls  please.  Send  confidential 
resume  with  salary  history  to:  Times 
Publishing  Company,  205  West  12th 
Street,  Erie,  PA  16534,  Attn:  Human 
Resources  Manager. 


PIONEER  PRESS 

The  Saint  Paul  Pioneer  Press  seeks 
three  established  professionals: 

FEATURES  EDITOR: 

Department  head  for  33-person  depart¬ 
ment.  Only  the  experienced  manager, 
innovative  editor  able  to  take  our  award¬ 
winning,  redesigned  features  sections 
to  the  next  level  should  apply. 

DEPUTY  FEATURES  EDITOR: 

Experienced,  idea-driven  manager/ 
editor  with  proven  track  record  to  help 
shape  sections,  staff. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER: 

Aggressive,  experienced,  self-starting 
reporter/writer  who  can  cover  broad 
spectrum  of  news/issues,  including 
breaking  news  and  in-depth  stories,  in 
area  home  to  27  Fortune  500 
companies. 

Interested  candidates  should  send 
samples  of  best  work,  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Features  Opening  or  Business 
Opening,  Newsroom,  Saint  Paul  Pion¬ 
eer  Press,  345  Cedar  St.,  St.  Paul,  MN 
55101.  The  Pioneer  Press,  the  nation's 
fifth  fastest  growing  newspaper 
(Sunday:  272,387),  is  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  in  the  highly  competitive, 
highly  liveable  Twin  Cities. 

The  Saint  Paul  Pioneer  Press  is  an  EEO 
employer. 

REPORTERS  -  bright,  energetic  for 
Pulitzer-winning  daily.  Write  Vacancies, 
c/o  Editor,  The  Republican.  PO  Box 
209,  Pottsville,  PA  17901. 


MANAGING  EDITOR:  Monthly  maga¬ 
zine  for  Hispanics  seeks  experienced 
wordsmith  with  solid  knowledge  of 
Mexican  American  community.  Total 
fluency  in  English  and  Spanish. 
Resume  to  Editor,  VISTA,  999  Ponce, 
Suite  600,  Coral  Gables,  FL  33134.  No 
phone  calls. 


POLICE  REPORTER:  Take  advantage  of 
a  great  news  town  at  the  Odessa 
American,  a  Pulitzer-winning  daily 
newspaper  with  a  reputation  for  aggres¬ 
sive  reporting.  Must  be  eager  to  cover 
the  police.beat.  Applicants  with  at  least 
one  year  professional  experience 
preferred,  but  we  will  consider  a  deter¬ 
mined  rookie.  Send  resume  and  10 
clips  to  City  Editor  Linda  Leavell,  PO 
Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760. 

PROOFREADER 

Ad  agency  needs  to  proof  large  68  page 
catalog.  Must  specialize  in  proofread¬ 
ing,  must  be  the  best  and  have  refer¬ 
ences.  Call  Ken  (818)  799-9420. 


REPORTER/EDITOR 
Experienced  outdoor  sports  and  recrea¬ 
tion  reporter/editor  with  design  skills 
wanted  to  help  satis^  our  very  active 
readers  at  the  base  of  the  High  Sierra. 
Need  proven  knowledge  of  diverse 
outdoor  sports  and  recreation  topics. 
Responsible  for  planning,  writing  and 
editing  monthly  tabloid  outdoor  sports/ 
recreation  section  as  well  as  daily  beat 
reporting.  We  need  knowledge,  style 
and  creativity.  Apply  to:  Ward  Bushee, 
Executive  Editor,  Reno  Gazette  Journal, 
PO  Box  22000,  Reno  NV  89520. 

EEO  M/F 


SCIENCE  WRITER 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  seeks  a 
flexible,  enterprising  reporter  for  its 
three-member  science  desk.  Be  ready 
for  a  challenge  in  Pittsburgh,  home  of 
cutting  edge  research  in  gene  therapy, 
organ  transplantation,  computers,  robo¬ 
tics  and  materials  science.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to:  Mark 
Roth,  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  50  Blvd.  of  Allies, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15230. 


SMALL  LOUISIANA  MORNING  DAILY 
seeks  news  editor  for  copy  editing  and 
page  layout.  Will  consider  reporter  with 
at  least  2  years  writing  experience  who 
wants  to  move  to  desk  position. 
Resume,  samples  to  Editor,  Beauregard 
Daily  News,  PO  Box  698,  (JeRidder,  LA 
70634. 


SPEECHWRITER'S  NEWSLETTER  is 
looking  for  a  reporter  who  can  write  a 
twice-monthly  “'movers  and  shakers" 
column  on  political  speechwriting  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Opportunity  for  a  full¬ 
time  reporter  or  a  freelancer  to  earn  an 
extra  $600  to  $700  a  month  for  two 
800-word  pieces.  Repprter  must  have 
at  least  five  years  of  daily  newspaper  or 
magazine  experience,  preferably  in 
Washington  and  preferably  covering 
politics.  Congress  or  the  White  House. 
He  or  she  must  also  have  the  time  to 
devote  to  reporting  the  column.  (Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Mark  Ragan, 
Publisher,  Ragan  Communications 
Inc.,  407  Dea^rn  St.,  Chicago,  IL 
60605  1-800-878-5331). 


UPSTATE  NEW  YORK  DAILY  is  looking 
for  a  page  designer  with  Mac  and 
graphics  experience.  Responsible, 
primarily,  for  Sunday  feature  section 
fronts.  Send  resume  and  page  design 
samples  to  Denis  Paquette,  2345 
Maxon  Road,  PO  Bax  l(j90,  Schenec¬ 
tady.  NY  12301. 


HELP  WANTED 


FREELANCE 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
...needed  for  monthly,  national,  health¬ 
care  business  newspaper.  Freelance 
basis.  Please  send  samples  to  Cartoon¬ 
ists,  Managed  Healthcare  News,  600 
Community  Drive,  Manhasset,  NY 
11030. 


LIBRARIAN/RESEARCHER 
The  Palm  Beach  Post  seeks  dedicated 
librarian/researcher  for  hard-working 
editorial  library.  Applicant  must  have 
PC  and  on-line  data  retrieval  systems 
experience  (Vu/Text,  Dialog,  Nexis, 
DataTimes,  etc.).  MLS  preferred.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidate  should  send  their 
resume  with  a  cover  letter  outlining 
their  experience  with  PC  and  on-line 
systems,  along  with  salary  expectations 
tO:  Mary  Kate  Leming,  Library  Director, 
The  Palm  Beach  Post,  PO  Box  24700, 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33416. 

No  phone  calls,  please. 

PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

Northwest  Pennsylvania  daily  newspap¬ 
er  seeks  nightside  Pressroom  Fore¬ 
man.  Position  will  be  responsible  for  all 
aspects  of  pressroom  production  and 
supervision  of  night  shift  pressmen. 
Qualified  candidates  will  possess: 

*  3  -  5  years  supervisory  skills 

*  10  years  technical  experience  on 

double  width  off-set  press,  prefer¬ 
ably  Goss-Metro. 

Excellent  career  opportunity  offering 
competitive  salary  and  fringe  benefits 
package.  (No  phone  calls,  please.) 
Send  confidential  resume  with  salary 
history  to: 

Times  Publishing  Company 
205  West  12th  Street 
Erie.  PA  16534 
Attn:  Human  Resources  De 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

We  are  an  aggressive  and  fast  growing 
newspaper  network  in  Northeastern 
Wisconsin,  the  home  for  deer  hunters, 
nature  lovers,  and  the  year-round  fisher¬ 
man.  Ideal  opportunity  for  person  with  a 
solid  background  in  pressroom  opera¬ 
tions  of  Goss  Community  Press.  Know- 
of  mailroom  equipment  (Kirk 

E  Labeler  and  Mueller  Inserting 
ine)  and  mailroom  procedures 
would  be  desirable.  Must  be  committed 
to  excellence  in  quality  control,  good 
team  leadership  and  communication. 
Box  5595,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


A  NORTHEASTERN  WISCONSIN  news¬ 
paper  is  seeking  quality-conscious  crew 
leaders  and  press  operators  for  a  Goss 
Community  press.  Applicants  must  be 
willing  to  work  three  shift  rotations  and 
some  weekends. 

Experienced  Operators  need  only  reply. 
Box  5607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  proper  memory  for  a  , 
politician  is  one  that  knows 
what  to  remember  and  what 
to  forget. 

John  Morley 
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Editor  ft  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


HELP  WANTED 


SALES 


REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 

The  National  Sales  organization  of  Gan¬ 
nett  is  seeking  a  Regional  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  for  its  Dallas  office.  This  person  will 
be  responsible  for  National  and  Retail 
accounts  based  in  the  Southwest. 

The  position  requirements  are-. 

^  Minimum  of  5  ]rears  in  major 
account  advertising  sales  at  a  major 
market  newspaper. 

OR 

*  Advertising/Marketing  position  at  a 
retail  chain  headquarters. 

*  Ability  to  sell  advertising  through 
interpretation  and  presentation  of 
market  data  for  diverse  list  of 
newspapers. 

Excellent  written  and  oral  communica¬ 
tion  skills.  Willingness  to  travel  on  a 
regular  basis.  Excellent  work  environ¬ 
ment  and  benefits.  Salary  and  bonus 
commensurate  with  experience  and  per 
formance.  To  apply,  send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  tO: 

535  Madison  Avenue 
New  Torh,  MY  10022 
Attn:  Personnel  Director 
31st  Floor 
EOEAIF 


OWNEIT 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EDITOR 

Editor  of  a  17,000  Midwest  daily  is 
ready  for  a  greater  challenge.  He  has  19 
years  of  experience  -  13  years  in 
msnagement  and  with  the  same 
company.  His  paper  has  won  numerous 
awards.  He  has  a  Masters'  degree  in 
Journalism  Law. 

This  individual  is  available  for  place¬ 
ment  at  NO  cost.  The  fee  has  been  paid 
by  his  present  employer.  If  interested  in 
obtaining  more  information,  please 
contact: 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Center 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877 
FAX  (319)  359-8539 


PLANT  MANAGEMENT/OPERATIONS 
Experienced  in  all  phases  pre/post  press 
operations.  Dedicated,  innovative, 
resourceful  in  publication  and  commer¬ 
cial  web  printing.  20  years  experience. 
Proven  management  and  technical 
skills. 

Box  5577,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER/GM.  Early  40's.  Proven 
ability  publishing  3  dailies.  Improved 
profits,  production  and  morale  in  all. 
Fyefer  Zone  5  or  7,  but  will  consider 
others.  Successful  record  selling  press¬ 
time,  improving  lineage,  cost  reduction. 
Currently  employed. 

Box  5606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


YOUNG,  aggressive,  creative  managing 
editor  seeks  challenge  on  mid-size 
daily.  Team  builder.  Goal  achiever.  Box 
5605,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGEMENT 
15  years  classified  experience  in  major 
newspapers,  ad  agencies  and  represen¬ 
tative  firm.  Seeking  management  posi¬ 
tion  with  Zone  3  newspaper.  Box  5604, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ aRCULATION _ 

CURRENT  DIRECTOR  two  dailies, 
weekly  T.M.C.  shopper,  offers  13  years 
experience  to  a  company  who  is  tired  of 
the  following  excuses.  NO  growth,  not 
enough  local  news,  no  time  to  read, 
non-pay.  Don't  put  your  circulation 
department  on  auto-pilot.  I  don't  waste 
my  time  or  money,  and  I  won't  waste 
yours.  Box  5600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

AWARD-WINNING  writer,  editor,  25 
years  experience,  seeks  challenge. 
Creative,  efficient  producer  as  leader  or 
team  member.  Box  5590,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ ^ _ 

EDITOR/WRITER  seeks  job  on  Western 
daily.  Ten  years  experience.  Awards. 
Journalism  M.A.  Mike (505)  374-8047. 

JUST  MARRIED  EDITOR/REPORTER 
must  move  to  S.F.  B^  Area.  5  yrs  edit¬ 
ing  and  writing  politics  and  business. 
Bilingual.  Matt  (619)  696-1297. 

MUSIC  WRITER  JOB  WANTED.  2  year 
veteran  has  contacts  with  over  50  labels 
and  PR  agencies.  Will  relocate.  Please 
reply  to  Box  5599,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRES.S  RELATIONS  PRO  (property 
insurance,  10  1/2  years)  now  available 
due  to  funding  cuts.  Copy  editor.  Wall 
Street  Journal,  13  years.  Harvey 
Seymour,  4  Jeffrey  Lane,  East  Windsor, 
NJ  08520.  (609)  448-4894. _ 

READABLE,  relevant  lifestyle  editor/ 
vwiter  ready  to  relocate. 

(913)  722-3181. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER/ 
Proofreader/Typesetter  to  help  short- 
staffed  weekly  through  the  recession. 
Experience  in  all  four  skills  on  award¬ 
winning  New  England  weekly.  Clips, 
photo  samples,  strong  references.  P. 
Wilson  (508)  627-5431. 


SCIENCE  WRITER  with  aviation,  aeros¬ 
pace,  environmental  experience.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Washington,  D.C.  agencies. 
Box  5602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOU  WON'T  FIND  a  more  knowledge¬ 
able  film  and  video  writer  than  this 
veteran  with  11  years  reviewing  and 
feature  experience.  Looking  to  settle  in 
mid  to  large  city.  Call  (716)  675-2612. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

MEDICAL  WRITER,  experienced,  offer¬ 
ing  daily  reports  from  American  Heart 
Association  Science  Writer's  Forum 
January  12-15.  Lirpited  Availability. 
Contact:  Kurt  Oilman,  11078  Hunting- 
ton  Ct.,  Carmel,  IN  46032. 

(317)  843-2065. _ 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

SKILLED  WEEKLY  PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeks  daily  position.  High  peer  endorse¬ 
ment  despite  stigma  attached  to  small¬ 
er  publications.  Call  Doug  (412) 
766-2464. _ 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Award-winning  HIGH-TECH  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  PRO  with  3  years  interna¬ 
tional  (Japan)  and  3  years  domestic 
experience  seeks  challenging  position 
with  international  firm.  Bachelor’s 
degree  and  extensive  post-graduate 
study.  (405)  234-4067. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Telephone  companies  don’t  want  to  do  the  news 


By  David  Russell 

The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  recently  issued  its 
position  on  proposals  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  nationwide  fiber-optic- 
based  telephone  network  and  the 
effect  of  new  communications  tech¬ 
nology  on  the  newspaper  industry. 

The  ANPA’s  assessment  was  that 
“  .  .  .  Consumers  may  be  better 
served  by  an  open  and  diverse  net¬ 
work  that  fosters  competition  and 
provides  a  rich  mixture  of  services 
and  functionality.” 

Unfortunately,  the  ANPA  pro¬ 
poses  to  reach  this  goal  without  the 
involvement  of  the  nation’s  telephone 
companies.  The  ANPA’s  concerns 
stem  from  some  basic  misunder¬ 
standings  about  the  telephone  compa¬ 
nies’  role  in  the  proposed  competitive 
environment  and  the  use  of  fiber 
optics. 

Telephone  companies,  such  as 
GTE,  are  seeking  congressional 
changes  to  the  Cable  Act  of  1984, 
which  prohibits  them  from  providing 
video  programming  services  in  their 
operating  areas.  The  telephone  com¬ 
panies  are  seeking  these  changes  to 
enable  them  to  deliver  services  that 
will  drive  the  more  rapid  deployment 
of  an  advanced  telecommunications 


(Russell  is  director  of  customer  com¬ 
munications  for  GTE  Telephone  Oper¬ 
ations  in  Irving,  Texas.  He  is  a  former 
editor,  having  worked  10  years  for 
daily  newspapers.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journal¬ 
ists.) 
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infrastructure,  the  national,  public 
fiber-optic  switched  network. 

The  ANPA  assumption  is  that  tele¬ 
phone  company  entry  into  video  pro¬ 
gramming  would  drive  all  other  pro¬ 
grammers  out  of  business.  This  is  an 
unfounded  assumption  given  the 
rapid  influx  of  competition  into  the 
existing  communications  business. 

If  telephone  companies  are  experi¬ 
encing  the  entry  of  competition  in 
their  core  business,  how  could  they 
be  expected  to  drive  out  entrenched 
competitors  such  as  cable  operators? 

In  fact,  legislation  pending  now 
before  Congress  on  this  issue  is 
designed  to  protect  against  this  type 
of  monopoly  replacement.  The  bill  is 
called  the  “Communications  Compe¬ 
titiveness  and  Infrastructure  Mod¬ 
ernization  Act  of  1991.”  It  is  being 
considered  by  committees  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate. 

More  consumer  choice 
Telephone  company  provision  of 
advanced  visual  communications  ser¬ 
vices  will  provide  consumers  with 
more  service  choices  and  personal 
control  over  the  services  they  choose. 


ering  provides  the  added  protection  of 
limiting  telephone  companies  to  the 
use  of  only  25%  of  the  fiber  network 
for  their  own  video  packaging  that 
must  be  offered  through  a  separate 
subsidiary. 

What’s  in  it 
for  media? 

The  newspaper’s  basic  product  is 
information  —  from  articles  and 
advertising  presented  in  a  printed 
package.  GTE  Telephone  Operations 
does  not  want  to  replace  the  media  in 
the  news-gathering  process;  we  view 
newspapers  and  other  media  as  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  telephone  companies  want  to 
provide  the  conduit  for  newspapers  to 
deliver  their  product  to  subscribers 
through  fiber  optics.  This  will  provide 
consumers  with  more  choices  and  the 
“rich  mixture  of  services  and  func¬ 
tionality”  referred  to  in  the  ANPA’s 
conclusion. 

As  technology  has  evolved,  so  has 
the  newpaper  industry.  However,  the 
basic  form  of  delivery  —  on  paper  — 
has  remained  the  same.  As  newspa¬ 
pers  continue  to  experience  competi¬ 


The  telephone  companies  want  to  provide  the 
conduit  for  newspapers  to  deliver  their  product  to 
subscribers  through  fiber  optics. 


Just  as  the  interstate  highway  sys¬ 
tem  gave  Americans  the  freedom  to 
go  where  they  wanted  —  not  just 
where  the  train,  bus  and  airline  com¬ 
panies  wanted  to  take  them  —  the 
fiber-optic  network  will  give  Ameri¬ 
cans  more  freedom  to  choose  which 
news  and  information  they  want  to 
access. 

The  network  will  allow  much  more 
information  to  be  delivered  into 
American  homes  than  is  now  avail¬ 
able  with  newspaper  delivery  and 
broadcast  and  cable  programming, 
and  it  will  be  available  at  all  hours, 
whenever  the  consumer  wants  it. 

The  fiber  network  will  be  available 
for  any  business  to  offer  its  program¬ 
ming  and  services  to  customers.  Con¬ 
trol  of  those  programs  and  services 
will  remain  with  the  individual  busi¬ 
ness,  just  as  the  telephone  companies 
do  not  control  what  businesses  and 
individuals  do  over  the  public 
switched  telephone  network  today. 

The  legislation  Congress  is  consid¬ 


tion  from  alternative  information- 
delivery  systems,  fiber-optic  net¬ 
works  offer  them  the  opportunity  for 
the  “printed”  word  to  be  delivered  by 
video.  Video  will  be  the  user-friendly 
medium  of  the  future;  newspapers 
can  take  advantage  of  it  by  reaching 
more  people  more  often. 

Yes,  video  delivery  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  would  prompt  a  repackaging  of  a 
newspaper’s  product.  However,  the 
capability  exists  to  view  and  print  full 
pages  of  articles  and  ads  through 
video,  keeping  traditional  ad  rev¬ 
enues  in  place. 

In  addition,  fiber  optics  provide  a 
more  efficient  packaging  and  delivery 
method.  This  efficiency  can  poten¬ 
tially  boost  profits.  Fiber-optic  deliv¬ 
ery  is  also  an  environmentally  supe¬ 
rior  alternative  to  newsprint. 

Circulation  problems  —  late 
deliveries,  wet  newspapers,  missed 
porches  —  are  reduced,  and  circula¬ 
tion  increases  may  be  realized  as 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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In  school,  Rogelio 

r^julai^  read  the  newspaper. 
He  r^ularly  wrote  iLtoa 


As  part  of  a  focus  group  and  as  a 
high  school  correspondent,  Rogelio 
helped  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post  figure 
out  ways  to  get  teenagers  to  read  the 
newspaper. 

After  talking  with  several  teens, 
managing  editor  Terry  Bertling,  pub¬ 
lic  service  director  Michelle  Martin 
and  a  Herald-Post  task  force  devel¬ 
oped  a  once-a-week  teen  focus  for  the 
newspaper’s  lifestyle  section,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  other  teenagers  to  see 
if  they  had  it  right. 

Apparently  they  did. 

“People  in  schools  are  actually 
reading  the  newspaper,”  said  Rogelio, 
Austin  High  School  Class  of  ’91, 


“because  instead  of  running  stories 
they  think  will  interest  us  lads,  the 
editors  asked  us,  and  found  out.  ” 

The  Herald-Post  introduced  Teen 
Talk,  a  column  by  two  local  women 
who  answer  teens’  questions  about 
love,  sex,  friends  and  family.  Through¬ 
out  the  section,  the  emphasis  is  on 
high  school  news,  lists  of  things 
to  do,  and  the  real  concerns  of  El 
Paso  teens. 

Every  month  students  get  the 
chance  to  see  their  ideas  in  print,  in 
their  own  words,  as  the  newspaper 
publishes  the  winners  of  an  essay 
contest.  Topics  range  from  “Do  you 
ever  make  decisions  on  the  basis  of 


™  SCRIPPS 
ill  HOWARD 


what  your  friends  and  classmates 
think  and  not  on  what  you  think?”  to 
“What  would  America  be  like  with¬ 
out  the  Bill  of  Rights?”  Teachers  are 
making  the  essay  contest  part  of  their 
class  assignments. 

All  this  teen  involvement  attracts 
parents,  too,  making  El  Paso  one  of 
the  few  places  on  earth  wftere  parents 
have  any  idea  of  what  their  teenagers 
are  thir^ng. 

By  making  sure  it  was  talking 
about  the  right  subjects,  the  Herald- 
Post  now  sp^s  to  readers  who  typi¬ 
cally  do  not  make  time  to  read  the 
newspaper. 

Much  less  write  it. 
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